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814 worker 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

Disillusionment 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
have launched a Socialist Campaign 
to Stop the Tories and Fascists. The 
logic behind this is as tortured as its 
title. I’ll come to that in a moment. 
They, have, however, published an 
article in which they ask why the 
Socialist Workers Party and Socialist 
Party refuse to support their latest 
front organisation. Since the AWL 
proclaim that they are in favour of 
open debate, and all comments that 
are not offensive, etc will be pub¬ 
lished, I responded to this article. 

As I experienced some time ago, 
I found that the stock response of the 
AWL, when they come across com¬ 
ments they cannot answer, is simply 
to delete the comment. Stranger still, 
the AWL published a further article 
setting out their position in 1976 - 
supporting Labour rather than left 
candidates. Strange, because the 
contents of that article spoke in clear 
terms against the AWL’s decision to 
stand its own candidate in Peckham, 
and still more so against its decision 
to call for support for other “social¬ 
ist” candidates - of its choosing - 
through the SCSTF, even where they 
were standing against Labour. 

That article had already pro¬ 
voked a response from Dave Broder, 
though most of the discussion was 
diverted to a different discussion. I 
did manage to get a couple of com¬ 
ments published that not only stayed 
up for a couple of days, but one ac¬ 
tually provoked a reply from Sacha 
Ismail. However, when I then replied 
again, referring to the fact that my 
other comment had been deleted and 
repeating its main point - you cannot 
expect ordinary Labour Party mem¬ 
bers to believe your claim to desire 
a Labour victory if you stand your 
own candidates against them - not 
only was this comment deleted, but 
the other two were deleted as well! 

There is a lesson here not just 
about the Stalinist nature of the 
AWL, which should cause everyone 
on the left to treat it with the greatest 
distrust, but about such sects in gen¬ 
eral - indeed, I would argue, about 
the legacy of ‘Leninism’. 

A look at the signatories to the 
SCSTF shows that most of them are 
current or past members of the AWL, 
with a few other ex-revolutionaries 
for good measure. They do have the 
signature of John McDonnell, but 


any Labour member signing this is 
asking for trouble, because as a cam¬ 
paign which calls for, and includes 
support for, anti-Labour candidates 
they are breaking LP rules, which 
forbid, quite rightly, such a flagrant 
breach of democratic principles. Any 
consistent democrat would have to 
demand that the rules are upheld, or 
else how can we rationally argue that 
others should not be able to simply 
defy democratic decisions when it 
suits them - for example, scabs? 

But this is precisely the way that 
sects operate, and is part of that her¬ 
itage of ‘Leninism’. For example, 
the AWL rightly criticise others who 
have signatories to their campaigns 
with doubtful politics. Yet, as Dave 
Broder points out, one of the SCSTF 
signatories, David Drew MP, has the 
same kind of reactionary, nationalis¬ 
tic politics on Europe that the AWL 
criticise in others - for example 
No2EU. Yet they reply that they can¬ 
not be responsible for the politics of 
those they get to sign their campaign. 
But what would happen if another 
100 David Drews signed up, being 
able to outvote the AWL? would they 
simply succumb to basic democracy, 
and allow the campaign’s position on 
Europe to be changed? No, of course 
not - or, if they continued down the 
road of other centrist organisations, 
maybe they would in order to retain 
the support of bourgeois politicians. 

In reality, the experience of sects 
that have attempted to maintain their 
‘revolutionary purity’ tells us what 
they would do in such a circumstance. 
Whenever any such an organisation 
has seen a minority become a size¬ 
able portion of its membership, let 
alone be able to win a majority, either 
they have been expelled or else a split 
has been engineered. Unfortunately, 
that goes back to Lenin himself. It 
demonstrates a willingness to play 
fast and loose with proletarian demo¬ 
cratic principles. 

Marx said that the task for commu¬ 
nists was to win the battle of democ¬ 
racy within the working class, but the 
legacy of ‘Leninism’ is an overriding 
desire to simply be the majority at all 
costs, even if that means reducing the 
realm in which you are a majority to 
an ever smaller circle. 

The lunacy of the AWL’s position, 
and the point they don’t seem to like 
see being made, is that in order to 
maintain the fiction that their cam¬ 
paign desires a “Labour victory”, 
they have to answer the question 
about their own candidates frustrat¬ 
ing that by telling us that they know 
they will get a derisory vote! But, 
what if a ‘Nick Clegg moment’ oc¬ 
curred, and they 
did not get a de¬ 
risory vote (un¬ 
likely, it’s true)? 
To avoid that 
they should print 
on their leaflets, 
‘Vote for us, but 
not too many of 
you, please’! 

Last 
September, I wrote 
a blog calling for 
the left to estab¬ 
lish a Socialist 
Campaign for a 
Labour Victory. 
Soon after the 
AWL wrote an ar¬ 
ticle saying why 
it was not possi¬ 
ble. A few weeks 
before the elec¬ 
tion they launch 
a campaign that 
they try to pass off 
as being an SCLV, 
but which clearly 
is not. The call 
to stop the Tories 
and fascists, even 


whilst dressed up in socialist ver¬ 
biage, can just as easily be used to 
justify tactical voting for Liberals, 
Greens and others where that would 
deny the Tories or fascists seats. 
In the past the AWL have argued 
that themselves. They do not do so 
now for their own sectarian advan¬ 
tage, arising from having decided to 
stand a candidate, which is a clearly 
wacky and adventurist act for such 
a tiny sect. 

Marxists have to be consistent 
democrats. Our task is to win the bat¬ 
tle of democracy, and that starts from 
accepting that workers in the main 
not only do not agree with us, but 
hold quite reactionary ideas. Unless 
we tell that truth to ourselves, we 
cannot begin to change that reality. 
For now, it also includes recognising 
that Labour does represent approxi¬ 
mately the level of class conscious¬ 
ness that workers have, and it is 
only through it that we can begin to 
change those ideas. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Back to school 

I totally agree with Jim Moody 
when he glances at the political 
‘programmes’ of some major or¬ 
ganised Marxist forces out there 
(‘Accountable to their party’, April 
15). Jim wrote that “there is blank 
incomprehension all round. For 
these organisations it is as if the 
historical record of working class 
on these democratic questions has 
been expunged”. 

First of all, I agree that we must 
be critical of those who refuse to 
address politics and democracy se¬ 
riously. Yet we cannot forget how 
much has changed over the years 
and what a devastating role capital¬ 
ism has played in terms of political 
consciousness inside and outside 
the workers’ movement. Over more 
than 25 years, neoliberalism dealt a 
major blow to the political strength 
of our class. This too has implica¬ 
tions for working class experience 
and hence (political) conscious¬ 
ness. 

Just ask any revolutionary so¬ 
cialist or militant worker what so¬ 
cialism will look like and you’ll 
hear - especially among younger, 
inexperienced people - at best they 
talk about organising themselves 
into councils: ie, soviets. The dem¬ 
ocratic republic and its principles 
have almost totally been removed 
from collective memory. This ex¬ 
plains why in our vocabulary (if 
I’m allowed to speak for the left as 
a whole) there is a lack of any con¬ 
tent in the words ‘politics’ or ‘de¬ 
mocracy’. If the left itself is unable 
to explain those words patiently, we 
will never be able to erase the nega¬ 
tive influence of bourgeois politics 
on the minds of many people. 

It is really an interplay of revo¬ 
lutionary amateurism and neolib¬ 
eral policies. So there is no reason 
for the left to be ‘modest’ by tail¬ 
ing trade unions. It must play an 
active role. It cannot simply wait 
for a more favourable situation. 
Capitalism won’t be defeated that 
way. I would say that one of the 
major lessons to be learned from 
the Communist manifesto is exactly 
the one about politics and democra¬ 
cy. Marx summarised it as follows: 
“... the first step in the revolution 
by the working class is to raise the 
proletariat to the position of ruling 
class; to win the battle of democ¬ 
racy.” 

At the present time, there is hard¬ 
ly an organisation where the working 
class can gain the experience nec¬ 
essary to fight its political battles. 
That’s why I support the CPGB’s 
Draft programme when it states that 
communists should do all they can 


“to make trade unions into schools 
for communism”. 

Tom Keen 

email 

AV, not STV 

In his article on democratic account¬ 
ability, Jim Moody states: “Were a 
single transferable vote (STV) re¬ 
form to be put in place, and Labour 
is proposing a referendum on that is¬ 
sue, recall by the electorate would be 
just as problematic.” 

I feel that Jim’s description could 
unintentionally mislead readers as 
to the nature of the proposal that the 
Labour Party wants to put to a ref¬ 
erendum. Whilst the system being 
proposed does indeed involve elec¬ 
tors having a single vote that would 
be transferable, the term ‘STV’ refers 
to electoral systems that use multi- 
member constituencies - ie, with 
several MPs representing each con¬ 
stituency. That is the means by which 
STV achieves a rough proportionality, 
albeit sometimes with quirky results, 
as Moshe Machover has pointed out 
(‘Proportional representation and 
Brown’s opportunist ploy’, April 1). 

However, Labour’s proposal for 
the House of Commons is to intro¬ 
duce a system called the alternative 
vote (AV), which would retain the 
existing single-member constituen¬ 
cies. Although AV is probably the 
best method of electing a single 
office-holder - eg, a president or a 
party leader - it should not be con¬ 
fused with STV. 

The Brown administration is 
quite happy for such a confusion to 
exist, of course, because it wants to 
attract votes from people who fa¬ 
vour electoral reform and therefore 
will not mind if some misconstrue 
its proposals as proportional repre¬ 
sentation. But we should not assist 
Labour in perpetuating such a mis¬ 
understanding. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

First preference 

Congratulations on adopting a very 
good position on supporting propor¬ 
tional representation with a list sys¬ 
tem and representatives being recall¬ 
able by their parties. 

I came down narrowly in fa- 


L ast week saw a big jump in 
both the number of visits to 
our website and the running to¬ 
tal in April’s fighting fund. Our 
monthly target is £1,250, but, 
thanks to a tremendous £610 re¬ 
ceived in seven days, that total al¬ 
ready stands at £1,164, with over 
a week to go. 

A big part of the increase in 
donations is down to a comrade 
from Australia, MN, who asks 
Robbie Rix “not to make too 
much” of his £200 gift! Moving 
swiftly on, then ... I also received 
a further contribution via the web¬ 
site - from WD (£20), who seems 
to be aiming for the title of ‘most 
frequent donor’. These contribu¬ 
tors were two out of 19,823 who 
read us online last week - a huge 
leap in the usual figure, which has 
stood at around 14,000-15,000 
for several months now. 

While WD has the ‘most fre¬ 
quent’ title, the most reliable 
cheque-writer is comrade TR, 
whose regular-as-clockwork 
monthly gift of £60 has just been 


vour of the single transferable 
vote form of PR, as advocated by 
the Electoral Reform Society and 
the Liberal Democrats, over that 
system in a recent letter (April 1), 
arguing that the whole parliament 
should be subject to recall rather 
than individual MPs (which, as you 
point out, doesn’t really work un¬ 
der that electoral system). 

I have been arguing for the rec¬ 
onciliation of Marxism with propor¬ 
tional representation for a number of 
years, and it’s great that one Marxist 
organisation has finally come to a 
good position. May others follow the 
CPGB’s lead! 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

BNP promotion 

The April 15 article by Eddie Ford, 
‘The obligation and means to resist 
tyranny’, ostensibly argues that in 
opposing Nick Griffin’s views on the 
use of violence sections of the left 
have adopted a pacifist and legalistic 
position and have failed to support 
the right to revolt against oppres¬ 
sion. But, no doubt unintentionally, 
it appears strongly to present a covert 
promotion of Griffin. 

The article serves to give the BNP 
respectability by putting the case that 
Griffin’s views on violent struggle 
have been misrepresented, that in fact 
his position is one of reasonable de¬ 
fence and the use of violence only as 
a last resort, similar to that expressed 
in the American constitution. The ac¬ 
companying picture even shows a 
smiling Nick Griffin backed by a US 
flag. This treatment is exactly what 
Griffin is trying to achieve with his 
‘nice guy’ approach to being the face 
of the far right. 

No matter what Griffin’s views 
may or may not be, no mistake or 
weakness of the anti-fascist move¬ 
ment justifies this level of promotion 
of the BNP in a left newspaper. It can 
only undermine the struggle against 
the extreme right. The infiltration of 
fascist (or just far-right) respectabili¬ 
ty into the left movement, unintended 
or otherwise, is a real danger; the left 
should realise its obligations in this 
area above all and remain vigilant. 
Keith Rice 
Woolwich 


received. Like MN, he too is a 
modest supporter who does not 
like to blow his own trumpet too 
much. That’s why I feel I must! 

I also want to praise those 
standing order stalwarts who con¬ 
tributed no less than £330 last 
week. I will give a mention to 
SP, MKS, MM, SK, LR and RP, 
whose contributions never fail to 
boost my total in the third week of 
the month. 

With a week and a bit to go 
to raise the remaining £86 to 
reach our monthly target, I am 
daring to hope that we will go 
much further and, at the very 
least, make up for March’s £101 
deficit. After all, we only just 
sneaked over the line in January 
and February, so I wouldn’t mind 
having the security of a nice sur¬ 
plus to play with in May! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Free iafar Panahi! 


solidarity screening: 'Offside’ 

with comedy Iron Shappi Khorsaridi 

an inIrndunlifi-n by l|hn Wl□□ riiirill MP 

Wednesday, May 1?, 6pm 


Soho Theatre 



Fighting fund 

Big jump 
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TUSC 


Turning heads 
in Tottenham 
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J enny Sutton is running a lively 
and enthusiastic election cam¬ 
paign in Tottenham under the 
banner of the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition. Her platform is 
focusing on the savage cuts currently 
being forced through at the College 
of North East London (Conel), where 
Jenny is leading the resistance. The 
sitting MP is higher education min¬ 
ister David Lammy, who therefore 
must take direct responsibility for 
what is happening at the HE college 
in his own constituency. 

On Saturday CPGB comrades 
helped outside Seven Sisters tube 
station. We were among the 20 or 
so people who handed out leaflets 
and engaged the public in some¬ 
times lengthy conversation over a 
period of some three hours. Other 
comrades were leafleting further 
down Tottenham High Street at 
Bruce Grove. 

Using a loudhailer, Jenny gave 
regular short speeches about Conel 
and the huge cuts in public servic¬ 
es that all the mainstreams parties 
will implement, whoever is elect¬ 
ed. A car mounted with a second 
speaker calling for a vote for Jenny 
passed by regularly, as it toured 
the constituency. 

Jenny is branch secretary of the 
University and College Union branch 
at Conel, where she teaches. The £2.5 
million of cuts are targeted in partic¬ 
ular at courses for English for speak¬ 
ers of other languages. By a not so 
strange quirk, the posts of the many 
of the leading trade unionists (includ¬ 
ing Jenny’s) are in line to disappear. 

Jenny was adopted as Tusc can¬ 
didate at a meeting in mid-March. 
She had the backing of her UCU 
branch as well as the London region 
of the union. Over the last month 
the campaign has been gaining mo¬ 
mentum, with stalls and street ac¬ 
tivities on Saturdays and canvass¬ 
ing on Sundays. 

The response of passers-by on a 
sunny Saturday was - as you would 
expect - mixed. Many walked by, 
eyes fixed in the mid-distance, at¬ 


tempting to ignore the campaigners 
ranged around them. But a reasonable 
number took the leaflets and stopped 
to talk. Quite a few knew Jenny and 
wanted to speak with her. 

Occasionally, a passer-by would 
mutter something about politicians 
being all the same. One man making 
for the tube turned his wife and two 
young children around and, pointing 
at Jenny, told them, in a far from ad¬ 
miring tone, “That’s what a politician 
looks like”. When I pointed out that 
Jenny was actually seeking to give 
voice to a fightback against the cuts a 
future government would implement, 
his attitude changed and he promised 
to read the leaflet he took. 

This exchange does point to the 
major problem with the current anti¬ 
politics mood. Socialists and work¬ 
ing class militants are not well placed 
to provide an answer. The failure to 
establish a stable and principled left 
alternative to new Labour over the 
last 13 years - with Socialist Labour, 
Socialist Alliance, Respect and 
No2EU following each other in quick 
succession - means that in every cam¬ 
paign we have to start from scratch in 
seeking to project an identity. 

The people I spoke to were gener¬ 
ally receptive to the idea that bank¬ 
ers, capitalists and the political elite 
were responsible for the economic 
crisis and that it was outrageous that 
the working class was being made 
to pick up the tab. They responded 
positively to the suggestion that 
we should resist. There was clearly 
a greater take-up of leaflets when 
Jenny was speaking and making 
clear that this was not a mainstream 
political campaign. 

But it was obvious that most 
members of the public saw no or¬ 
ganisational form that that resist¬ 
ance could take. Given that it has 
only been around for a couple of 
months, they had never heard of 
Tusc. The question everyone I spoke 
to posed was, 4 Who are you?’ I think 
they liked the idea of trade union¬ 
ists and socialists getting together to 
do something. “At least you’re not 


Ukip,” someone said - a distinction 
it was more difficult to make in the 
case of last year’s No2EU. 

I heard other campaigners describ¬ 
ing Tusc as a “party”. That is hardly 
the case. The question of what Tusc 
is remains very much a moot point. 
A fly-by-night temporary alliance for 
this general election? As things stand, 
the answer has got to be yes. 

Yet a party is exactly what the 
working class needs. And, as the 
CPGB argues, that party not only 
needs to take up immediate economic 
struggle - vital as those are, especial¬ 
ly in the coming period - but point the 
struggle of the working class towards 
clear political objectives that raise 
the issue of working class power. 

Jenny herself was friendly to us, 
discussing the CPGB and her own 
political background. She is not a 
member of any left group, although 
she did belong to the Revolutionary 
Communist Group in the 1980s. 

There would appear to be a di¬ 
vision of constituencies between 
the Socialist Workers Party and 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales. As other correspondents have 
reported, the CPGB has met with a 
frosty reception in neighbouring 
Walthamstow, where SPEW com¬ 
rades are campaigning for their own 
Nancy Taaffe. In Tottenham, though, 
the SWP was out in force, but SPEW 
was nowhere to be seen. The SWP 
also had its own stall further up the 
road (perfectly legitimately, as far as 
the CPGB is concerned). 

In addition there were plenty of 
independent socialists and UCU ac¬ 
tivists from Conel - all committed 
to putting in the spadework over the 
next couple of weeks and all open to 
discussing left politics • 

_ Nick R ogers 

nick.rogers@weeklyworker.org.uk 


TRADE UNIONIST AND 
SOCIALIST COALITION 



Communist Forums 

London: Sunday May 2, 3.30pm: ‘Is this what democracy looks 
like?’ School of Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, 
London WC1. Speakers: Moshe Machover (communist and electoral 
systems expert), Mike Macnair (CPGB). 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of 
public meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism 
series, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell 
Square tube). 

ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester 
student union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www. communiststudents. org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Sundays, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststudents.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday April 27, 6.15pm: ‘The hunter’s “own kill” rule’. 
Speaker: Chris Knight. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Behud (beyond belief) 

Daily until Saturday May 8, 7.30pm: New play by Gurpreet Kaur 
Bhatti, a response to the controversial Behzti, sensationally closed 
after protests in Birmingham. Soho Theatre, 21 Dean Street, London 
W1. Directed by Lisa Goldman. 

Freedom fighter 

Friday April 23, 6.30pm: Book launch, Bookmarks, 1 Bloomsbury 
Street, London WC1. Ramzy Baroud, editor of PalestineChronicle. 
com, on his new book, My father was a freedom fighter: Gaza s 
untold story. Call 020 7637 1848 to reserve place. 

Organised by Bookmarks: events@bookmarks.uk.com. 

Dinner against deportations 

London, Saturday April 24, 1pm: Free food and updates from 
community campaigns, Ring Cross Community Centre, 60 Lough 
Road, Islington, London N7 (nearest tube: Caledonian Road). 

Hosted by Campaign Against Immigration Controls: 
stopdeportation@riseup.net. 

Peace and justice 

Saturday April 24, 3pm: First screening of Beating the bomb - the 
peace movement, nuclear weapons and global justice , Prince Charles 
cinema, Leicester Square, London WC2. Followed by Q&A with 
Tony Benn, Lindsey German (STWC), Kate Hudson (CND chair). 
Fundraiser for campaigning health charity Medact. Organised by 
Make a Direct Difference Movies: www.maddmovies.co.uk. 

Election question time 

Monday April 26, 7pm: Public meeting, ‘War, peace and the 
Middle East’, Willesden Green Library Centre, 95 High Road, 

London NW10. With Jane Shallice (STWC), Christine MacCleod 
(Palestinian Solidarity Campaign). Organised by Brent Stop the War 
Coalition: secretary@brentstopwar.org.uk. 

Bring the troops home 

Brighton: Monday April 26, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Brighthelm 
Centre, Queens Road. Speakers: Joan Humphries (Military Families 
Against the War), Steve Bell (Stop the War Coalition). 

Organised by Brighton Stop the War Coalition: 07584 072463. 
Marylebone: Wednesday April 28, 7.30pm: Film screening, 
followed by discussion, Greenside Community Centre, 24 Lilestone 
Road, London NW8 (nearest tube: Marylebone/Edgware Road). 

With Joan Humphries (Military Families Against the War), Mirco 
Barchetta (medical coordinator recently returned from Helmand). 
Organised by Central London Stop the War Coalition: 
stopwarcentral@qmail.com. 

Middlesbrough: Thursday April 29, 7.30pm: Public meeting, 

St Mary’s Centre, Corporation Road. Speakers: Joan Humphries 
(Military Families Against the War), Mohammed Asif (UK Afghan 
Democracy and Reform Movement). 

Organised by North East Stop the War Coalition: www. 
northeaststopwar.org.uk/teesside/index.html. 

International solidarity 

Saturday May 1,12 noon: March and rally. Assemble Clerkenwell 
Green for march to Trafalgar Square. Speakers include Tony Benn, 
Ken Livingstone. Organised by London May Day Organising 
Committee: www.londonmayday.org. 

Trial and execution 

Saturday May 1, 2.30pm: Seize back the power from New Labour, 
Parliament Square, London SW1. 

Organised by Election Meltdown: election.meltdown@gmail.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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STUDENTS 


Aiming to consolidate 

Communist Students remains united despite controversial debates, reports Liam Conway 



“may at times” need to “organise au¬ 
tonomously”. They should, however, 
so do so “as working class people” 
and not on a cross-class basis. An 
amendment from comrade Lewis 
warned against the “ghettoisation of 
struggles”, but this was considered 
unnecessary and this time comrade 
Folkard’s motion was passed (with 
minor amendments). 


Communists and 


elections 


The next topic of the day’s discus¬ 
sion was to be the most vibrant and 
heavily contested. The topic covered 
was elections, and was introduced by 
two opposing statements on their na¬ 
ture and the tactical possibilities they 
offer. 

Mark Harrison’s motion sought 
to delete two sentences from ‘What 
we fight for’: “Communists enter 
parliament to win the biggest possi¬ 
ble working class representation in 
elections on all levels. Communist 
Students are in favour of revolution¬ 
ary socialists standing in elections 
on a revolutionary platform.” He 
contended that parliament had no 
relevance for the working class and, 
like elections to student unions and 
the NUS, should be boycotted. The 
communist method demanded sovi¬ 
ets and workers’ councils, he said. 

The discussion from the floor last¬ 
ed for at least an hour. Many com¬ 
rades agreed with comrade Harrison 
on the need for soviets, but also be¬ 
lieved that this did not negate the ne¬ 
cessity of standing in elections to ex¬ 
isting bodies. Others argued that the 
deletion of the two sentences did not 
mean that CS must not contest elec¬ 
tions - only that this particular tactic 
was no longer specifically favoured. 
According to this line of argument, 
we would be more “tactically flex¬ 
ible” if the motion was carried. 

The debate was so varied that it 
is impossible to cover it in any detail 
here, but issues that arose included 
the nature of workers’ councils, 
trade unions, careerism and George 
Galloway! When the vote was 
taken, those for and against were 
exactly equal, and the motion was 
therefore not carried. It was agreed 
that comrades would submit writ¬ 
ten arguments and that a day school 
would be held on this topic in the 
autumn. 

As the conference drew to a close, 
a five-person executive was elected: 
Mark Harrison, Callum Williamson, 
Caitriona Rylance, Robi Folkard and 
Ben Lewis, the only CPGB mem¬ 
ber. The new leadership got straight 
down to business by holding a brief 
organising meeting. 

Despite the fierce disagreements, 
the open nature of CS stands us in 
good stead for the coming year and we 
look forward not just to consolidating 
the achievements of the 
past year, but continuing 
to make gains in the 
next# 


bers and supporters of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain - but you do 
not have to be a member to join us.” 

Comrade Rylance’s amend¬ 
ment sought to replace this with: 
“Communist Students is an organisa¬ 
tion open to all those who are inter¬ 
ested in or committed to revolution¬ 
ary communist politics. It was set up 
by members of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain, but is now run inde¬ 
pendently of them.” After much dis¬ 
cussion, the word “autonomous” was 
retained, but the gist of the motion 
was accepted after comrade Rylance 
explained her intention was to make 
it plain that CS was open to members 
of “other revolutionary groups”. 

After comrade Strafford’s uncon- 
tentious motion on opposition to im¬ 
perialist threats against Iran and CS’s 
support for Hands Off the People 
of Iran, comrade Folkard moved 
two further motions. The first dealt 
with production of our magazine 
Communist Student and her claim 
that its editorship was not account¬ 
able to the organisation. The motion 
also complained that submitted arti¬ 
cles had frequently been “politically 
edited”. 

An amendment from Ben Lewis 
(CPGB), however, asserted that “pro¬ 
ducing our publication and maintain¬ 
ing our website necessitates political 
editing and making decisions about 
the focus/target audience/emphasis 
of our articles and reports”. This was 
agreed and, although comrade Turley 
conceded that some editing might 
have been heavy-handed, everyone 
agreed that Communist Student ought 
to reflect the various views of the CS 
membership. 

The next motion from comrade 
Folkard concerned communists and 
liberation. It stated that women, 
blacks,LBGT and disabled 

peo- p 1 e 


nered 
a rather 
modest 50 
votes in elec¬ 
tions at Kings College. 

The report on school 
students was given by 
Callum Williamson, who 
had helped organise several talks 
on issues ranging from the BA air 
strikes to the nature of fascism. He 
also reported that he had been draft¬ 
ing a manifesto for communist school 
students, which is in the final stages 
of completion. 

There was a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion on student elections and in 
particular the various education pro¬ 
grammes. It seems that both London 
and Manchester admire the work done 
by the other branch in this sphere. 
Caitriona Rylance from Manchester 
believed that CS London’s commit¬ 
ment to theoretical study was some¬ 
thing Manchester should be look¬ 
ing to emulate next year. That said, 
comrades from London believed that 


T he annual conference of Com¬ 
munist Students was held at 
the University of Manchester 
student union on April 17. Despite 
numerous factors preventing com¬ 
rades from attending (including, 
yes, the recent volcano eruption in 
Iceland) it proved a lively day of 
discussion. 

Conference began with the usual 
business of reports from our re¬ 
spective branches. I summarised 
Manchester’s activities over the past 
academic year, emphasising our edu¬ 
cation programme, which included 
two public series on revolution in 
France and Germany. Both have 
been well attended and sparked a 
good amount of debate. Other activi¬ 
ties included solidarity with postal 
workers and strong support for the 
Manchester for Jobs and Education 
campaign. I concluded with a brief 
summary of the recent elections 
that have taken place at UMSU as 
well as at Manchester Metropolitan 
University, noting how CS fielded 
candidates in both elections and 
helped to increase our profile on the 
two campuses. 

Next up was Laurie McCauley 
(CPGB). He gave the London CS re¬ 
port, which again placed a heavy em¬ 
phasis on education. The comrades 
had organised a stimulating series on 
Tarty and programme’, as well as 
successful public meetings on femi¬ 
nism and anarchism. CS member 
James Turley had 
gar¬ 


produce reports” would be “grounds 
for recall” (the precise procedure for 
implementing this was also set out). 

Comrades Rylance and Strafford 
proposed an amendment to this mo¬ 
tion, including the declaration that 
“CS requires both organisational 
and political leadership”. They 
pointed out that, contrary to comrade 
Folkard’s motion, the constitution 
already contained a provision for 
recalling executive members. The 
criticism of the outgoing leadership 
was, however, left in place by their 
amendment. 

Comrade Folkard accepted that 
there was already a provision for 
recalling members of the execu¬ 
tive, but insisted that the rest of her 
motion should stand. In the end the 
amendment from comrades Rylance 
and Strafford was passed, and an ad¬ 
ditional change, that cooption onto 
the executive should not be allowed, 
was also agreed. 


isational body”. 

Any political 
decisions - such 
as whether to 
sign up to a left 
unity initiative - 
must be taken by “the 
membership as a whole” through a 
vote on the e-list. 

Comrade Folkard’s motion also 
laid down detailed instructions on 
how the non-political executive 
ought to allocate and fulfil its tasks 
and what ought to happen if it did 
not do so. For example, “failure to 


Voting in elections: diversion from soviets? 


Manchester’s revolutionary series 
on specific countries should be con¬ 
tinued, as this had attracted a lot of 
people. 


Executive 

The outgoing executive report was 
given by Chris Strafford, another 
CPGB member. Comrade Strafford 
talked briefly about the economic 
crisis and the poor prospects facing 
many students when leaving univer¬ 
sity. He stressed the need to carry on 
building and increasing our member¬ 
ship, while emphasising that newer 
members needed to pick up the 
mantle of graduating students and 
become more involved in organisa¬ 
tion. Comrade Strafford stated that 
the national executive had not been 
as effective as he would have liked 
(a criticism that was widely echoed), 
and proposed a smaller body meeting 
more frequently. 

The outgoing executive then put 
forward its wide-ranging motion, 
setting ambitious political and organ¬ 
isational tasks for the coming year. 
It was suggested that the incoming 
executive regularly meet on Skype 
and an amendment from comrades 
Rylance and Strafford proposed that 
the executive should aim to meet at 
least once a term face to face. 

Robi Folkard put forward a mo¬ 
tion stating that the leadership was 
becoming too centralised - she feared 
CS was becoming a top-down or¬ 
ganisation. In the words of her mo¬ 
tion, “CS does not require a political 
leadership”, and so the executive 
must be “a pure¬ 
ly organ¬ 


CPGB and CS 


After lunch one of the main discus¬ 
sions was on the national campaign 
against fees and cuts which CS had 
been involved in. The issues ranged 
from whether our involvement 
had achieved anything to whether 
CS could benefit from standing in 
National Union of Students elec¬ 
tions. This set the scene for the later 
debate on elections in general. 

Comrade Rylance then put forward 
her motion on how CS should be de¬ 
scribed with regard to our member¬ 
ship and origins. Up to now the CS 
‘What we fight for’ declaration had 
included the sentence, “Communist 
Students is an autonomous or¬ 
ganisation established by 
mem¬ 
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DEBATE 


Limits of Labourism 


Labour Representation Committee A people s agenda: a pamphlet for the general election 2010 pp!2, donation 


T he Labour Representation 
Committee has been stepping 
up its activity for the election. 
A campaign of the Labour left whose 
most prominent leader is John Mc¬ 
Donnell MP, the LRC is unsurpris¬ 
ingly calling for a Labour vote across 
the board to ‘keep the Tories out’. 
However, it is simultaneously putting 
out its own message in the elections. 
In January it drew up a list of Labour 
candidates it deemed worthy of ac¬ 
tive support. More recently it pub¬ 
lished a short pamphlet outlining an 
alternative programme to that of the 
New Labour leadership 

The LRC boasts 150 affiliated or¬ 
ganisations, six national trade unions 
and around 1,000 members and the 
Marxist left must take it seriously. 
We in the CPGB will certainly be do¬ 
ing what we can to ensure that com¬ 
rade McDonnell, together with other 
LRC candidates who oppose all cuts 
in public services and call for an im¬ 
mediate withdrawal of British troops 
from Afghanistan, gets elected. 

Like the far left, though, the 
Labour left is in a profound state of 
organisational and theoretical disar¬ 
ray. The LRC certainly seems to be 
bending over backwards to be gener¬ 
ous in the list of candidates it deems 
particularly worthy of support. 
However, even with the inclusion of 
‘socialists’ like Michael Meacher and 
Diane Abbott, the LRC list amounts 
to a mere 23 candidates. Although 
there was an increase in interest in 
the LRC when comrade McDonnell 
tried to challenge for leadership of 
the post-Blair Labour Party, his bid 
was easily quashed by the bureauc¬ 
racy and he did not even make it onto 
the ballot paper. 

Encouragingly, A people s agenda 
states that it is “designed to generate 
a debate about how we organise so¬ 
ciety - a debate that will be lacking 
from the party political pantomime of 
the election campaign” (pi2). In his 
introduction to the pamphlet, com¬ 
rade McDonnell also calls for “your 
ideas and responses” for “the society 
we want” (p2). It is in this spirit that 
I offer my criticisms - not just in rela¬ 
tion to the society we want, but the 
organisational vehicle we must forge 
to get there. Indeed, the left’s current 
malaise makes an honest and sharp 
debate about strategy and perspec¬ 
tives more urgent than ever. 

A populist 
agenda? 

The rather short pamphlet consists 
of a brief commentary on different 
policy areas that the LRC has high¬ 
lighted in order to offer an alterna¬ 
tive to the “prescription” of “the 
three major parties”: “cuts to your 
local services and to your pay - and 
quite possibly to your job too” (p2). 
The headings of the various sec¬ 
tions - ‘An economy in whose inter¬ 
ests?’; ‘Public services, not private 
profit’; ‘Care’; ‘The world of work’; 
‘Politics for all’; ‘Treasuring our en¬ 
vironment’; ‘Peace’; and ‘Freedom 
for all’ - give a good indication of 
the LRC’s remedies: ie, fairly stand¬ 
ard left Labourite fare. 

The main thread running through 
the pamphlet is the theme of ‘us 
and them’. The front cover shows a 
banner reading “We won’t pay for 
their crisis’ in front of Big Ben, and 
throughout the text the attacks on our 
pay, jobs, conditions and services are 
contrasted to the profits of the banks 
and big corporations. 

However, in the absence of any 
commentary on the dynamics of the 


capitalist system and its ripeness for 
a higher form of society, the pam¬ 
phlet risks falling into the trap of left 
populism. Thus many supportable 
demands - free, secular education, 
nationalisation of the banking sec¬ 
tor, a massive council house-building 
programme, repeal of the trade union 
laws, decriminalisation of drugs, etc - 
sit alongside platitudinal statements, 
beginning “we need”. We need “a 
decent standard of living” (p8), an 
(unspecified) “living wage” and “a 
society which guarantees meaningful 
employment for everyone”, where 
“everyone participates and feels like 
they have a voice” (p9). 

This populism is also evidenced 
in the discussion of the crisis, which 
is blamed not on the destructive cap¬ 
italist system of reproduction itself, 
but the “global financial institutions 
and the subservient governments 
that deregulated the world over” 
(p3). The reader is reminded: “You 
didn’t cause this recession, you 
didn’t fail to build enough housing 
for the past 30 years, you haven’t 
cut taxes for the wealthiest and in¬ 
creased inequality” (p2). 

Maybe the economic crisis might 
have been averted if the UK govern¬ 
ment had not “operated predomi¬ 
nantly in the interests of global capi¬ 
tal” by “liberalising markets, deregu¬ 
lating and privatising” (p3), or if it 
had made “big business pay their fair 
share ” (my emphasis, p4). However, 
just how any British government op¬ 
erating as part of the current global 
order and subservient to the US im¬ 
perial hegemon could have invested 
“not in speculation, but in the goods 
and infrastructure our society needs” 
is not dealt with. 

Instead, we are offered catch-all 
statements like “The economy we 
want cannot be detached from the 
society we want. The only way to 
deliver social justice is through an 
economy driven by delivering for 
people, not for profit” (p3). Neither 
capitalism as a system (let alone its 
declining laws and the conscious turn 
to finance capital in the 1970s) 
nor the socialist alternative (or 
the means to achieve it) is 
specifically named. 

In the absence of this, the 
pamphlet appears to sug¬ 
gest that the alternative lies 
in the good old days of the 
social democratic consen¬ 
sus, welfarism and a “Real 
Labour Government” man¬ 
aging British capitalism 
to “deliver the changes we 
need for our society” (p2). 

'Real Labour’ 

All of the demands in the 
pamphlet could technically be 
achieved by a left Labour gov¬ 
ernment at the helm of the British 
monarchical democracy. But can we 
really hold up the Attlee government 
of 1945 as an example of ‘social¬ 
ism’? 

Indeed, this is the very most 
that social democracy was 
able to achieve: 
state capi- 
t a 1 i s t 
manage- 
m e n t 
of the 


economy from on high: welfarism to 
limit and regulate the capitalist law 
of value. All this was done not as a 
way overcoming that law, but of up¬ 
holding it. 

Moreover, if that is the perspective 
of the LRC, then it seems to be stuck 
in a Keynesian time warp These are 
not the halcyon days of the 1950s, 
when it was strategically necessary 
for the capitalist classes of Europe 
to adopt the social democratic con¬ 
sensus, when the state negatively an¬ 
ticipated some of the measures that 
would be taken in socialist society 
in order to fend off the influence of 
‘socialism’ in the USSR and its satel¬ 
lites. Although the state still plays an 
enormous role (and has continued to 
do despite Thatcher) in propping up 
capitalist pseudo-markets, this era is 
over. There can be no going back. 

We are now going through a pe¬ 
riod in which the capitalist class is 
gearing up for an enormous attack 
on the remaining vestiges of the eco¬ 
nomic and political gains made by 
our class in the last century. We are 
in for a long period of stagnation, 
if not slump. So a more likely sce¬ 
nario than the LRC’s “Real Labour 
Government” a la Clement Attlee 
is an administration resembling the 
national government of 1931-35, 
when Labour’s Ramsay McDonald, 
in alliance with Conservatives and 
Liberals, joined forces to defend their 
system against the working class. 

This underlines a more general 
point. At a time when the perversion 
of capitalist accumulation and expan¬ 
sion for expansion’s sake stands ex¬ 
posed, the left should not be harking 
back to a time when it could hope to 
administer capitalism more ‘fairly’. 
We should be patiently arguing for 
a solid alternative vision of society , 
where democracy flourishes and the 
prerogatives of the market are con¬ 
signed to the dustbin of history. Such 
a vision requires a radical democratic 
programme acting as a dynamic road 
map to achieve it. 

This is the 
pam¬ 



phlet’s main shortcoming. Whilst 
making the correct observation that 
“democracy should mean more than 
signing away your vote every four 
or five years” (p9), there are no con¬ 
crete demands to address this deficit 
at all, such as the age-old Chartist 
demand of annual elections, or the 
call for MPs to be instantly recal¬ 
lable and receive only the average 
skilled workers’ wage. There is some 
stress on local democracy, but again 
this is restricted to sound bites: eve¬ 
ryone “should feel a sense of owner¬ 
ship about the decisions made in our 
workplaces, in our communities and 
in our nation” (p9). The absence of 
high politics really underlines the 
narrow vision being outlined. Can 
we talk of socialism coming into 
existence through the existing state 
machinery of the British military- 
bureaucratic apparatus - the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, the 
monarchy, MI5/MI6, the standing 
army, etc? To ask the question is to 
answer it. 

Internationalism 
and peace 

The LRC has quite a good record in 
terms of international solidarity cam¬ 
paigns, having played a positive role 
in campaigns like the Iraq Occupation 
Focus and Hands Off the People of 
Iran. This is reflected in some of the 
very good demands in this pamphlet 
- the immediate withdrawal of occu¬ 
pying troops from Afghanistan, repa¬ 
rations to both Iraq and Afghanistan 
(a demand I think the workers’ move¬ 
ment should take more seriously than 
looking to jail Tony Blair) and the 
scrapping of Trident. 

The main flaw in the ‘peace’ sec¬ 
tion is that it does not mention im¬ 
perialism as a phenomenon necessi¬ 
tating war, sanctions and aggression. 
So, while it is quite correct to com¬ 
ment that “Our society should not be 
launching wars of aggression” (plO), 
this appears to overlook the fact that 
there is something intrinsic to “our 
society” and the way it is organised 
which is inexorably bound up with 
wars of aggression: the hierarchy of 
states, or imperialism. 

This is why it is dangerous to talk 
of promoting a “foreign policy based 
on human rights, cooperation and 
justice” (plO) without breaking from 
the imperatives of the system. Maybe 
the LRC comrades think that a “Real 
Labour Government” would be able to 
do this. History begs to differ though. 
Every Labour government, even in the 
heady times of the late 1940s, loyally 
served British imperialist interests. 

The European Union is only once 
fleetingly mentioned, and here only 
in relation to immigration legisla¬ 
tion that enables foreign workers 
to be paid less for doing the same 
work (p8). But Europe as an issue 
needing more serious discussion 
- what should we say about 
the EU parliament, 


it really possible to conceive of road 
to socialism within Britain alone? 
The absence of a call to scrap all 
immigration controls - a precondi¬ 
tion of effective class unity - is also 
disappointing. 

Overcoming 

Labourism 

All in all, while A peoples agenda 
leaves a lot to be desired, it contains 
numerous demands which intersect 
with ours, and clearly it is in the inter¬ 
ests of our movement to engage with 
the LRC campaign and urge a criti¬ 
cal vote for those Labour candidates 
who meet our conditions on cuts and 
Afghanistan. But the pamphlet lacks 
any viable vision of working class 
rule and socialism. There again, giv¬ 
en that it is written by left Labourites, 
this is hardly surprising. 

What is surprising is that pur¬ 
ported ‘Marxists’ and ‘revolutionar¬ 
ies’ ape these utopian perspectives, 
seeing it almost as their god-given 
duty to stand on variants of these 
politics. The platforms of the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition, 
Respect, the Scottish Socialist Party 
and the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
are almost identical in their outlook: 
a standard shopping list of economic 
demands that vary in their radical¬ 
ism, but next to nothing on what has 
traditionally been a hallmark of or¬ 
thodox Marxist programmes - a set 
of demands that challenge how we as 
a class are ruled , both in the work¬ 
place and community and at the level 
of the state apparatus. 

Worse, our forlorn ‘Marxist’ com¬ 
rades in Tusc labour (pun intended) 
under the same illusions as the LRC 
that it is possible to establish a ‘real’ 
or old Labour Party capable of serv¬ 
ing working class interests. Even if 
the Tusc campaign for a Labour Party 
mark two stood a chance of getting 
anywhere (it does not precisely be¬ 
cause the actual Labour Party still 
exists - and could even swing far to 
the left after a period of opposition), 
then it will end up going exactly the 
same way as the Labour Party of the 
20th century. Unless you begin with 
a programmatic commitment to over¬ 
coming capitalism, as opposed to 
managing it, you will set off along the 
long and winding road which culmi¬ 
nated in the party of Tony Blair, Peter 
Mandelson and Gordon Brown. 

Our task is to overcome Labourism 
through joint work and patient argu¬ 
ment aimed at programmatic unity 
within a party of Marxism (and in 
my experience the LRC has been a 
slightly more responsive environ¬ 
ment than projects like Respect). We 
should not sow illusions in Labourite 
perspectives, but make clear that it is 
a project which reduces the working 
class programme to demands for a 
‘fairer’ share under a capitalism pre¬ 
sided over by her majesty’s imperial 
Labour government. The ‘clause four 
socialism’ of old Labour was always 
a mere sound bite aimed at keeping in 
check a British working class inspired 
by the Russian Revolution of 1917. 

The ruins of the Socialist Alliance 
and Respect highlight the folly of 
Marxists pretending to be Labourites. 
Tusc will go the same way. It has to. 
The left has to live up to the enor¬ 
mity of the tasks ahead, get its act 
together and offer a viable, quali¬ 
tatively different, programmatic 
alternative for our class. 

This is the debate we need. 
And we need it now • 
_ Ben Lewis 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


Cleggmania and the return 
of the Lib-Lab pact? 

Eddie Ford wonders if we are about to see the fulfilment of the Blair project 


W ithout doubt, May 6 is one 
of the most closely fought 
general elections in quite 
some time. Previous elections have, 
bar the political shouting and pse- 
phological hair-splitting, often been 
eminently predictable - and hence, 
some would day, quite dull - affairs. 
However, this time round the UK’s 
undemocratic first-past-the-post 
voting system means that nobody 
really knows who is going to win. 

Reflecting this fundamental un¬ 
certainty, the opinion polls have 
been in an uncharacteristic state 
of turmoil. The Tories’ reign as 
clear opinion poll leaders appears 
to have come to a close, with the 
Liberal Democrats either pulling 
ahead of the Labour Party or snap¬ 
ping uncomfortably at their heels. 
Hence, according to a YouGov poll 
conducted on April 15-16, the Lib 
Dems stood at a relatively spectacular 
30% - with the Tories at 33%, Labour 
28% and the assorted others getting 
9% - making this the highest level of 
support for the Lib Dems YouGov 
had found since the aftermath of 
the 2003 Brent East by-elec¬ 
tion. Furthermore, the same 
survey - more very 
depressing read¬ 
ing for the 


sleepless 


Labour spin-doctors - reported that 
59% believed that Nick 
Clegg had had the “best” 
second week of the 
campaign, with 
only 14% opt¬ 
ing for 
Cameron 
and a 
paltry 
8% for 



as 


Brown 
And, 

the days 
have pro- 
gressed, 
the never 
ending 
stream 
of opin¬ 
ion poll 
find- 
ings have 
continued 
on a similar 
traj ectory 
with regards 
to the fortunes 
of the two big 
parties - indi¬ 
cating that the 
Tories especially 
might soon have 
to start thinking 
the unthinkable. 
Thus the 
daily 


YouGov poll in The Sun for April 17 
had the Liberals at 31% and Labour 
trailing at 27% - the Tories only in 
the lead by a two percent margin 
at 33%. By April 20, things had 
even got better for the Lib Dems in 
YouGov’s estimation - they were 
now actually three percent ahead 
of the Tories at 34%, with Labour 
languishing at a fairly dismal 26%. 
Though as a possible corrective, 
the very latest ComRes poll has the 
Conservatives now at a far more 
respectable 35%, with both Labour 
and the Liberals tying at 26% each. 1 

Of course, this dramatic opinion 
poll surge towards the Lib Dems, 
even if it may be gradually dissipat¬ 
ing, followed in the immediate wake 
of last week’s televised leaders’ de¬ 
bate - the first ever such event, quite 
incredibly, to be held on these shores. 
On this ‘historic’ occasion, the three 
leaders of the UK-wide mainstream 
parties - the Scottish National Party 
and Plaid Cymru were not unreason¬ 
ably excluded from the debate - had 
90 minutes to perform their tortu¬ 
ously rehearsed routines: not a sin¬ 
gle word or phrase left to chance, of 
course. And a more artificial debate 
and environment could hardly be 
imagined - with the audience care¬ 
fully selected so as to conform to the 
BBC/ITV/Sky paranoid idea of ‘bal¬ 
ance’ and the questioners’ appropri¬ 
ately vetted even more. No applause, 
clapping, heckling - indeed, no signs 
of life at all - were to be permitted 
from the deathly quiet audience. 
Under such neurotically controlled 
conditions, designed to smother all 
spontaneity and revealing a morbid 
fear of real debate, it is then believed 
- or so the wretched plan goes - that 
the three contestants can avoid mak¬ 
ing the most dreaded of all acts: the 
gaffe; the unscripted moment. An un¬ 
intentional expression of opinion that 
has not passed and been processed 
through an army of advisors. Here is 
the overriding purpose of the lead¬ 
ers’ debate: to project yourself as a 
safe ‘pair of hands’ to the establish¬ 
ment and its all-pervasive media. 

Under such freeze-dried con¬ 
ditions, when you are getting the 
same exposure - being treated 
equally - as the two other big 
boys, then it is only to be ex¬ 
pected that Nick Clegg would 
do as well as, if not better 
than, his opponents: in fact, it 
was all but inevitable. After 
all, he differs in no funda¬ 
mental way from Brown 
and Cameron - coming 
from the same stock 
school of mainstream 
politics, knowing all 
the turns and tricks 
necessary for any 
such aspirant. Or, 
to put it cruelly but 
justly, he can be 
just as boring and 
dull as his rivals. 
However, he has 
the added advan¬ 
tage of being able to 
present himself as the 
‘outsider’ - which to a 
certain extent, he is, of 
course - the fresh-faced, 
younger man coming up 
against the grey men in suits 
(even if he is wearing such a 


suit himself). 

Naturally, not being an idiot, this 
is exactly what he did - played it up 
to the maximum that conditions al¬ 
lowed. Therefore his opening salvo 
of pointing to Brown and Cameron 
and declaring: “Now they are going 
to tell you tonight that the only choice 
you have is between the two old par¬ 
ties who’ve been taking it in turns to 
run things for years” - imploring the 
ITV studio audience, and a 10 mil¬ 
lion viewing public at home, not to 
let the Tories and Labour continue 
“playing pass the parcel with your 
government”, as they have been do¬ 
ing for the last “65 years now”: mak¬ 
ing the “same old promises, breaking 
the same old promises”. 

Unsurprisingly then, it was the 
almost universal consensus that Nick 
Clegg came out on top - with even a 
slight whiff of roses. The Guardian , 
to name one, gushed with enthusi¬ 
asm about how Clegg “stole” the 
show by “offering himself up as the 
fresh and honest alternative” to his 
rivals in an “electrifying” and “fast 
moving” performance. Indeed, his 
“revelatory” display even has the 
potential to completely “change the 
political landscape”. 2 In a similar 
fashion Andre Sparrow, a prominent 
Guardian blogger, also thought that 
that Clegg is now on a “high” and 
“may change the dynamic of the 
election” - even if “he’s not Barack 
Obama”. 3 Even Counterfire - avail¬ 
able 24 hours a day for quotes and 
opinions - was impressed by Clegg’s 
performance, noting his “polished”, 
“clever” and “skilled” presentation. 4 

Perhaps more significantly still, 
at least for the Clegg camp, was 
the favourable assessment given by 
Leslie Everett, a leading expert on 
“personal branding training” - espe¬ 
cially body language - and found¬ 
er of Walking Tall International 
Limited, not to mention author of 
Drop dead brilliant: dazzle in the 
workplace with confidence and pa¬ 
nache. 5 Examining Clegg’s body 
language, Everett found him notice¬ 
ably “more relaxed” than the others. 
The Liberal leader was the more 
“personable” of the three - by half¬ 
way through the debate, he was no 
longer holding onto the podium: he 
had his hands in his pocket, looking 
as though he was “having a conver¬ 
sation”. Unlike Brown, she thought, 
who was holding on to the podium 
“for dear life at one stage with both 
hands”. 6 

Accordingly, the first substantial 
poll conducted after the debate by 
Populus for The Times found Clegg 
to be the overwhelming winner - 
scoring 61%, with Cameron and 
Brown trailing on 22% and 17% re¬ 
spectively. YouGov was even more 
glowing, excitedly informing us 
that Clegg has become the “fastest 
moving” and “highest scoring” top¬ 
ic ever recorded on its TellYouGov 
leaderboard. As for YouGov partici¬ 
pants, or ‘tyggers’, they variously 
described Clegg’s display as “con¬ 
vincing”, “fantastic”, etc - whilst 
Cameron was “underwhelming”, 
“disappointing” and “uncomfort¬ 
able”. Brown seems to have got the 
wooden spoon for appearing “in¬ 
sincere” and “misleading”, and one 
obviously disgruntled respondent 
viewed his performance as “rude” 
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and “slightly weird”. 7 

Now, as alluded to before, the cur¬ 
rent Lib Dem surge will in all prob¬ 
ability decline, as polling day gets 
closer. However, for all that, there 
can be little doubt that Nick Clegg 
and the Liberals will reap political 
and electoral rewards - to some de¬ 
gree or another - from the leaders’ 
debate. More lovely votes. And with 
another leaders’ debate to be held on 
Thursday April 22 on ‘foreign af¬ 
fairs’, this is no real reason to believe 
that he will somehow totally screw 
up this time. So everything to play 
for if you are Nick Clegg. 

Hung parliament 

The really important point to make, 
of course, is that increased support 
for the Lib Dems, when all is said 
and done, acts to further increase 
the likelihood of a hung parliament 

- the first one in three decades. Thus 
the latest ‘uniform swing’ projec¬ 
tions from UK polling Report in as¬ 
sociation with YouGov - by which 
the national change in vote share for 
each party is applied to each indi¬ 
vidual seat to see how that would 
affect the end overall result - give 
us the Tories with 265 seats, Labour 
271 and the Lib Dems 83, the others 
scooping up 32. Effectively then a 
hung parliament, with Labour fall¬ 
ing short by 55 seats. Obviously, 
such a projection, with its statisti- 
cal/psephological methodology, has 
to be taken with a slight pinch of 
salt - it is a crude measuring stick. 
Indeed, under certain circumstanc¬ 
es, and if extrapolated to the point of 
near madness, it can produce some 
illogical and downright impossible 
projections. But taking everything 
in total, the current electoral/opin¬ 
ion poll trajectory is unmistakably 
heading towards some sort of hung 
parliament. 8 

Just as significant, if not more 
so, there appears to be a decline 
in public antipathy to the idea of a 
hung parliament - maybe not such 
an unBritish phenomenon, after all. 
The political tide could be turning. 
Something that David Cameron is 
uncomfortably aware of, hence his 
dark vision of such an eventuality 
as one which would see “a bunch of 
politicians haggling” - they would 
be “fighting for their own interests” 
and “making short-term decisions 
for their own future”. The only way 
we can “stop a run on the pound” 
and “prevent the IMF coming in”, 
warns the Tories’ spokesperson on 
business, Ken Clarke, is to elect 
a “decisive Conservative govern¬ 
ment” to sort out the “mess Britain 
is in”. 

Therefore the increased attacks 
on the Lib Dems - ‘Vote Clegg and 
get Brown’ and so on. Naturally, 
there is a substantial degree of truth 
in such accusations - more Liberal 
votes mean more chance of a hung 
parliament. To this anti-Clegg end, 
the old Tory bruiser, Norman Tebbit 

- the Chingford bovver boy - has 
added some extra venom. Appearing 
on the BBC’s Today programme, 
Tebbit bluntly declared that the 
Tories need be “less squeamish” and 
directly confront the Lib Dems with 
“searching questions” - the impera¬ 
tive, as he said, is to “puncture the 
Clegg bubble” before May 6. 

Both Cameron and Tebbit are 
right to be worried. Cameron needs 
to win an extra 116 seats to gain a 
Commons majority - far more than 
Margaret Thatcher ever achieved. 
Between 20 and 25 of the top Tory 
target seats are Lib Dem-held. If 
Clegg manages to hold on to all or 
most of these seats, which seems 
a distinct possibility if his poll 
‘bounce’ is even half sustained, then 
the mountain that David Cameron 
has to climb gets ever steeper ... and 
further away. 

Senior Labour figures - even 
Brown himself - are making a pitch 


for potential Lib Dem voters to back 
Labour. Where the Tories are throw¬ 
ing rocks at Clegg, Labour is throw¬ 
ing love balls. The loud and clear 
message from Labour over recent 
days is that the Liberals, unlike the 
Tories, of course, are natural allies. 
Thus triggering Tory suggestions of 
a return to the days of the Lib-Lab 
pact of the 1970s (which itself saw 
savage cuts in government spend¬ 
ing) and press speculation that 
Clegg might end up as home secre¬ 
tary, with Vince Cable as chancellor 
in a power-sharing Lib-Lab govern¬ 
ment. 

Lending credence to such specu¬ 
lation, the Welsh secretary, Peter 
Hain - darling of Unite Against 
Fascism - has already issued an 
appeal for Clegg to “set aside” his 
well-known dislike of Brown and 
join forces with Fabour after the 
general election: “personal chem¬ 
istry should not get in the way 
of the national interest”. Similar 
sentiments have been expressed 
by Lord Peter Mandelson, who in 
a memo to Labour members says: 
“I am not against coalition govern¬ 
ment in principle and for Britain 
anything would be better than a 
Cameron-Osborne government.” 9 
Over the weekend too, home sec¬ 
retary Alan Johnson stated that it 
was about time that the UK ended 
its “long-standing fear”. We now 
have to “kill this argument” that 
coalition government is somehow 
“dangerous”: just look at “what 
happens in many other progressive 
countries”. 10 

Paradoxical though it may seem 
to some, a Labour inability to form 
a government in its own right - a 
Brown defeat, if you like - could be 
viewed as the ultimate confirma¬ 
tion, or fulfilment, of Tony Blair’s 
explicitly stated project to totally 
reconfigure ‘centre-left’ politics 
and heal the divisions between the 
anti-Tory parties. In fact, quite per¬ 
versely, Blair was a Labour leader 
who thought that the very forma¬ 
tion of the Labour Party was a 
tragic mistake. Thus he made his 
true feelings apparent during the 
1997 Labour annual conference, 
when in a speech he expressed his 
admiration for Keynes, Beveridge 
and Lloyd George - comment¬ 
ing that “division among radicals 
almost 100 years ago resulted 
in a 20th century dominated by 
Conservatives” - something never 
to be repeated, presumably. Rather, 
Blair wanted “the 21st century to 
be the century of the radicals”. In 
other words, the split of the trade 
unions from the old Liberal Party 
and the establishment of a party 
representing the independent in¬ 
terests of the working class was a 
foolish error and one that needs to 
be rectified - as quickly as possible. 
Perhaps the Blair project can now 
finally begin for real. 11 

Some Tories fear so too - not 
without reason. Peter Bingle, the 
Bell Pottinger lobbyist, leading 
lifelong Tory activist and former 
councillor, has openly confessed 


to the lurking, terrible suspicion 
that the leaders’ debate may well 
have cost the Conservative Party 
the general election. We are wit¬ 
nessing, he thinks, the “most inept 
Tory campaign in living memory 

- but it could be even worse than 
that. According to the doom-laden 
Bingle, if the Tories do not get 
their act together fast then the party 
could find itself out of power pos¬ 
sibly forever: “The stakes are now 
very high. If David Cameron does 
not become PM on May 6-7 the 
electoral system will be changed” - 
and the abolition of the FPTP sys¬ 
tem will mean that there will not be 
a Tory government “for a very long 
time, if ever again”. 12 

Of course, there is a certain 
amount of hyperbole in Bingle’s 
remarks - no point ringing the 
alarm if nobody can hear it, so 
bang it as loudly as possible. But 
they do point to one direction that 
a post-May 6 Britain can take if 
we do indeed end up with a hung 
parliament. Communists, however, 
do not eagerly anticipate a hung 
parliament or a Lib-Lab pact mark 
two, least of all a national govern¬ 
ment of ‘all the talents’. No, such 
an eventuality would represent a 
major shift to the right and hence 
a setback for the working class 
movement as a whole. 

For all of Clegg’s acclaimed 
polish, though he pretends that 
the Liberal Democrats are a ‘new’ 
political formation different from 
the rest, in reality they are in es¬ 
sence the continuation of the old, 
anti-working Liberal Party: the 
‘other party’ of the ruling class and 
capitalism. The right wing of the 
Labour Party or the left wing of the 
Tory Party: take your pick. Nick 
Clegg, like David Cameron and 
Gordon Brown, subscribes to the 
stifling anti-working class consen¬ 
sus on neoliberalism and cuts, cuts, 
cuts - with him it is just a question 
of when, when, when % 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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REVIEW 


Not just a study aid 

David Harvey A companion to Marx’s Capital Verso, 2010, pp320, £10.99 


f course, we have all read, 
B Band all do read, Capital 
Louis Althusser’s open¬ 
ing words to Reading Capital (1968) 
were improbable to most Marxists 
then, and even more unlikely now. 

Forty years on, in the wake of 
the worldwide financial crisis, anti¬ 
capitalism and Marxism have seen 
a modest revival, it is true. As the 
Communist manifesto observed, cap¬ 
italism is “like a sorcerer, who is no 
longer able to control the powers of 
the nether world whom he has called 
up by his spells”. But going through 
Marx’s critique of political economy 
‘to the letter’ to find the bourgeoisie’s 
grimoire remains a minority taste. As 
David Harvey states, “a whole young¬ 
er generation has grown up bereft of 
familiarity with, let alone training in, 
Marxist political economy”. This is 
not just an academic loss. 

To Harvey movements that op¬ 
pose capitalism need an “alternative 
vision”. 1 If The enigma of Capital 
(2010) tries to show one, A compan¬ 
ion to Marx s Capital is its essential 
partner. The book explores the fac¬ 
tory where Enigma is manufactured. 
Harvey’s aim is to “get you to read 
a book by Karl Marx called Capital 
Volume I, and to read it on Marx’s 
own terms”. Honed by years of lec¬ 
tures to an American graduate audi¬ 
ence (replete with ‘gottens’), it is 
of greatest interest to those whose 
“practical engagements” demand a 
“strong theoretical base”. 

Left readings 

There are two main left approaches 
to Marx’s Capital The first, largely 
academic, is taken by his critics. 
Theorists have taken Marx’s works 
to pieces so thoroughly, as in the 
writings of Jon Elster, Barry Hindess 
and Paul Hirst, 2 that little remains but 
the concepts of forces and relations 
of production. From these, we get 
‘post-Marxist’ theories of the total 
autonomy of politics, largely beyond 
any of the categories of Capital. 

A second approach is that of 
a ‘return to Marx’. But it is of a 
very particular type. The ‘capital- 
logic’ school, which owes debts to 
the analysis of value by the early 
Soviet writer, II Rubin, is influen¬ 
tial on the non-academic left. One 
theorist, John Holloway ( Change 
the world without taking power , 
2005), has his own reading of 
Marx. He maps the theory of com¬ 
modity fetishism onto politics and 
states (‘form process’). The realm 
of “fetishised social relations” en¬ 
wrap us in capital’s power to the 
extent that opposition has to be¬ 
gin (as the book does) by one big 
“scream” against the entire system. 
Anything less ends up propping up 
capitalism. 

Harvey therefore does not write in 
a vacuum. Companion is not just an 
invitation to read Marx. He is obliged 
to defend some basic Marxist posi¬ 
tions against the radical critics. The 
labour theory of value is justified as a 
necessary “material base” of produc¬ 
tion. Harvey states (repeating some 
classical views): “We need the con¬ 
cept of value as socially necessary 
labour-time” to stop us imagining 
that the economy of the market “ar¬ 
rives magically”, “facilitated by the 
magic of the money”. 

Against analytical Marxists, 
who criticise Marx’s ‘flirtation’ 
with Hegelian terms, he is less 
forthright. There is no widespread 


use of Hegelian language or reli¬ 
ance on Marx’s (metaphorical) 
concept of the ‘negation of the 
negation’. While Harvey admires 
Marx’s ‘dialectical’ method, this 
largely refers to their ability to 
capture social development ‘in 
motion’, within an interlinked “to¬ 
tality”. Dialectics, he observes in 
the first chapters, enabled Marx to 
go beyond the surface or “appear¬ 
ance” of capitalism to discover its 
inner workings. We get a sense 
of the way the labour process is 
dynamically organised, how the 
circuits of capital are interrelated, 
how “space and time get set up 
and understood”, how machinery 
is deployed and the contradictions 
of commodity production develop. 
That lets us see the major contours 
of the modern capitalist world. 

But this (loose) dialectics is only 
a tool. As for the analytical theorists, 
it is the capacity of Capital to offer 
accurate diagnoses of how capitalism 
operates that matters, not, as Harvey 
states in his concluding chapter, the 
“dance of dialectic”. 

The ‘autonomist’ reading of 
Marx and its ‘great refusal’ of capi¬ 
tal’s capacity to abstract is also ad¬ 
dressed. Labour and technology 
are part of ‘metabolic’ processes 
bonded to nature. By their intrinsic 
character they imply hard effort. A 
demand for autonomous free play 
is not the pivotal point from where 
capital can be challenged. 

Workers’ resistance takes a dif¬ 
ferent form. It is directly related 
to conditions inside work. Class 
struggle may (by preventing desti¬ 
tution and preventing its tendency 
to throttle demand) help capital 
reach a better equilibrium. But such 
conflicts (for example, over the 
length of the working day) “can go 
beyond trade union consciousness 
and morph into more revolutionary 
demands”. Left unresolved, how¬ 
ever, is exactly how class struggle 
can be related to politics, and can 
avoid being absorbed or quashed 
by the state and the bourgeoisie. 

Piloting a voyage 

In the journey through Marx’s work 
there can be few better pilots than 
Harvey. He unravels the most dif¬ 
ficult chapters of Capital , on com¬ 
modities, on the labour theory of val¬ 
ue, to expose with clarity the process 
of surplus value extraction. 

There is a constant effort to re¬ 
tain a critical awareness. So, in 
discussing the origins of money, 
Harvey casts doubt on Marx’s own 
historical beliefs (that they emerged 
directly from commodity ex¬ 
change). Companion equally makes 
good use of modern theory to indi¬ 
cate the continuing importance of 
Marx’s fertile suggestions. Harvey 
claims (perhaps optimistically), 
for example, that Foucault’s works 
on ‘Panoptic’ labour discipline are 
compatible with Marx’s description 
of the regimenting of wage-labour in 
the first factories. The book equally 
sparkles with Marx’s literary allu¬ 
sions (from Balzac to Shakespeare), 
historical illustrations (such as the 
British 19th century Factory Acts 
and Chartism), philosophical debts 
(Hegel), political and ideological 
context (utopian socialism, Fourier, 
Proudhon, Owen, Cabet, Saint- 
Simon). Harvey gives due attention 
to the political economists Marx 
critiqued - Adam Smith, above all, 


though also Ricardo, Malthus and 
John Stuart Mill, whose writings are 
important for anyone wishing to go 
further into what Marx meant. 

Readers of Companion (and 
Enigma) should be aware of the 
context. A radical geographer and 
critic of postmodernism, Harvey has 
become increasingly concerned to 
link his theoretical work to political 
conclusions. This appears through¬ 
out Companion. One central theme 
is how the crises of capitalism work 
out. While he adopts a multi-causal 
approach on this (considering under¬ 
consumption as well as the decline 
in profit rates), a central problem 
for capital is “overaccumulation” (a 
theme of the Communist manifesto). 
In Capital's pages there are only in¬ 
dications of this problem, as the work 
stretched into further volumes (capi¬ 
tal is reproduced generally though 
recurrent devaluations and crises of 
disproportionality continually upset 
the system). The important point is 
that overaccumulation means a lack 
of internal effective demand for 
products, and a reserve of idle capi¬ 
tal. Rosa Luxemburg saw a resolu¬ 
tion external to the existing circuits 
of capital reproduction. This lay in 
“the existence of some latent and 
mobilised demand outside the capi¬ 
talist system”. Its use implied “the 
continuation of primitive accumula¬ 
tion through imperialist imposition”. 

Harvey extends this insight into 
even wider economic and politi¬ 
cal arenas. Whether every feature 
of classical pre-great war imperial¬ 
ism defines the ‘highest stage’ of 
capitalism or not, these mechanisms, 
Harvey argues, still operate. He as¬ 
serts that modem business continues 
to resolve its difficulties through 
seeking external outlets for its sur¬ 
plus goods and capital. It seeks to 
“solve its capital-surplus problem 
through geographical and temporal 
displacements”. This implies both a 
continuation of imperialism (through 
capital export), and the internal co- 
lonialisation of formerly non-market 
social institutions. 

The process we call ‘globalisa¬ 
tion’ is thus more unsettling than a 
networked world market, ‘immate¬ 
rial’ (technological) production or 
other aspects of the transnational 
economic and political flows de¬ 
scribed in Toni Negri’s and Michael 
Hardt’s Empire (2000) and Multitude 
(2004). Classical colonialisation has 
been succeeded by endless economic 
and political shocks. Repressive po¬ 
litical or directly military means are 
still used to open up new markets and 
dispose of people. 

In New imperialism (2005) 
Harvey described the battering down 
of barriers to capital through the “en¬ 
closure of the commons”. Naturally 
he develops - from and beyond Marx 
- a host of forms relating to how the 
contradictions of capitalism develop 
and are (in phases) resolved, not to 
mention the spiralling complexities 
of the different “limits and barriers” 
of capital. But this element of his 
theory, extending the life of primi¬ 
tive accumulation to contemporary 
capitalism, is probably the most po¬ 
litically significant. It is the basis for 
both oppression and resistance. Or, 
as Companion indicates, “political 
struggles against accumulation by 
dispossession” are “just as important 
as more traditional proletarian move¬ 
ments”. Nor are the western heart¬ 
lands unaffected: in Baltimore people 


are losing their homes because of the 
subprime mortgage crisis - “a vicious 
class war of accumulation by dispos¬ 
session”. In these conditions, politi¬ 
cal strategies are needed “around the 
notion of class war”. 3 

Today, while we see capital turn¬ 
ing inwards to cannibalise formerly 
publicly owned and administered 
assets, the process is, Harvey has 
argued, helped by political means. 
A brief history of neoliberalism 
(2005) describes a similar process 
of dispossession at work. “The re¬ 
version of common property rights 
won through years of hard class 
struggle (the right to a state pension, 
to welfare, to national healthcare) to 
the private domain has been one of 
the most egregious of all policies of 
dispossession pursued in the name 
of neoliberal orthodoxy.” Neoliberal 
politics - Thatcher in Britain, Reagan 
in America - were about “the resto¬ 
ration or reconstitution of naked 
class power, locally as well as tran- 
snationally, but most particularly in 
the main financial centres of global 
capitalism.” Capital is turning in on 
itself, as ‘unproductive’ state func¬ 
tions are turned over to private con¬ 
tractors for private profit (though in 
Marxist terms this creates a concep¬ 
tual difficulty - are they still ‘unpro¬ 
ductive’ when all the surplus value 
comes from diverted taxation?). 

We might also note that the 
neoliberals’ success in creating 
a permanent ‘reserve army of la¬ 
bour’ (the out-of-work or causally 
employed) is now accompanied by 
coercive dispossession of existing 
welfare rights, and forced labour 
(Workfare) to provide a flexible 
pool of employees and push down 
wages. This reminds us that primi¬ 
tive accumulation was accompanied 
by forceful measures to make those 
without property toil. 

Class struggle 

Companion is, then, not just a study 
aid. It has political ambitions. To il¬ 
lustrate how Marxist politics could 
operate Harvey focuses on Capital's 
account of struggles over the work¬ 
ing day. He updates this discussion 
of the tendency of employers to 
extend as far as possible the work¬ 
ing day with descriptions of condi¬ 
tions in plants producing Wal-Mart 
goods today, and the loss of “class 
power” to alter them. But we are not 
clear - as we indicated in discussing 
autonomist thinkers - how far suf¬ 
ficient class power, if it reappeared, 
could be exerted to shape the legal 
framework of society or the state’s 
internal make-up. 

Marx apparently never fixed an 
“equilibrium point” for class strug¬ 
gle that could tell us how far we can 
proceed in this direction. In which 
case Capital is a political route-map 
which indicates clearly the starting 
point (class struggle), but fails to 
signpost most of the paths (against or 
through the apparatus of the public 
power) through which the working 
class has to travel. 

One example makes this difficulty 
plain. Harvey asserts that capitalist 
exploitation cannot be fought by ap¬ 
peals to human rights or “rights talk” 
generally. Exploitation and dispos¬ 
session are acts of class power, which 
can only be met with class action. Yet 
when he discusses the struggle over 
the length of the working day and 
wages he cites accepted living stand¬ 
ards as socially established ‘givens’ 


capitalists have eventually to accept. 
They evolve, as a wider, more pros¬ 
perous standard of life is accepted as 
the absolute minimum. 

Can we not see that ‘human rights’ 
are part of the independent ‘ moral 
economy' of the masses, which is 
the bedrock of movements for bet¬ 
ter conditions? If neoliberalism is 
based on markets and the norm of 
legal equality, what is there to pre¬ 
vent people from asserting their own 
moral universe in opposition? Marx 
may have been right to observe how 
the existing notion of rights corre¬ 
sponded to the apparent equity of 
(normal) exchanges in a capitalist 
society, while ignoring the under¬ 
lying inequalities behind them. But 
the system cannot impose itself over 
all what Harvey calls our “species¬ 
being”. From that source come new 
demands that reach beyond existing 
society. ‘I know my rights’ may be a 
more intelligible starting point than 
Jon Holloway’s scream. 

Marx 4 and, influentially, Engels 
believed in forming mass working 
class parties. The classical Second 
International perspective is that 
the cause of labour proceeds by 
steady democratic expression. Is 
this fundamentally flawed by the 
existence of capitalist states ‘in¬ 
ternally related’ to the process of 
accumulation? Is the state largely 
(as in Capital) concerned with 
maintaining certain essential func¬ 
tions of capitalism (law, money, 
communications and so on)? Are 
successful workers’ demands for a 
more active role (welfare, educa¬ 
tion, pensions, health) just doomed 
to make capitalism more stable? 
Are these ‘gains’ or half-victories 

- half-self-interested concessions 
that may be lost? 

Clearly the main British politi¬ 
cal leaderships think that neoliber¬ 
alism has won for the foreseeable 
future. In which case how and at 
what point will more radical class 
struggle be able to go beyond such 
a framework? Harvey explores in 
other writings the alliances beyond 
labour this may require, but more 
significant may be the way in which 
parties can be constructed. 

This is a good point on which to 
conclude. A companion to Capital 
is more than excellent company. It 
makes us consider that it is not iden¬ 
tities - national, religious or cultural 

- that primarily define how we live. 
It is capitalism. Its ever-present 
form is crystallised in money as a 
“radical leveller”. This “indicates 
a certain democracy of money, an 
egalitarianism in it; a dollar in my 
pocket has the same value as one in 
yours”. But revenues are not demo¬ 
cratically distributed. Capital stands 
against labour; rents and surplus are 
extracted from the workers. Thus 
the “concept of class, in all its am¬ 
biguous glory, is indispensable to 
both theory and action”. 

I want more money, I want 
my rights ! • 

Andrew Coates 

Notes 

1. See his political conclusions on this at 
http ://davidharvey.org/2009/12/organizing- 
for-the-anti-capitalist-transition. 

2. T Cutler, B Hindess, A Hussain, P Hirst Marx’s 
Capital and capitalism today London 1978; J 
Elster Making sense of Marx Cambridge 1985. 

3. For discussion on these views see ‘Symposium 
on David Harvey’s ‘The new imperialism’, 
Historical Materialism Vol 14, No4, 2006. 

4. See J Elster Making sense of 
Marx Cambridge 1985. 
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World-historic 
defeat of women 

Should the Neolithic be celebrated as a ‘farming revolution’? Or mourned as a male-led 
counterrevolution against matrilineal communism? Lionel Sims wields the archaeological evidence 
against the archaeologists 



M arxists are inclined to agree 
with Engels that humanity 
is a revolutionary species 
that emerges through egalitarian¬ 
ism. Engels labelled this early stage 
of human development ‘primitive 
communism’. We may want to argue 
about his use of the term ‘primitive’: 
modem anthropology might refer to 
egalitarian, matrilineal, matrilocal 
clans to define the social constmcts 
from which we emerged. 

However, we now live in a soci¬ 
ety which is totally rotten, cormpt, 
stratified and crippled by war and 
pestilence, as we all know. So, if you 
see humanity as a revolutionary spe¬ 
cies, the transition between where 
we began and where we are now can 
clearly be deemed a counterrevolu¬ 
tion. But the question is, when and 
how did it begin? Or, to put it more 
bluntly, as Marx did - when did all 
the old crap begin? 

When you listen to debates on 
the left, overwhelmingly the discus¬ 
sion focuses on how capitalism is to 
blame, or how colonial penetration 
into pre-state societies led to the 
collapse of those roughly primitive 
communist societies. That is the 
way the debate goes. Particularly in 
the organisation I am a part of, the 
Socialist Workers Party. This ap¬ 
proach is barren, as it leaves out all 
of what anthropology and archae¬ 
ology have to say about what hap¬ 
pened prior to capitalism. Clearly 
there was a counterrevolution long 
before. 

On the left today we stay on safe 
ground. We talk about what we know 
and what we experience, and that is 
fair enough. But when it comes to a 
scholarly defence of Marxism, and 
perhaps a rehabilitation of Engels, 
it will not do. However, finding out 
what happened way back in the past 
involves hard work, especially as 
we have no written data relating to 
pre-history. 

The archaeologists take a very 
different approach to that propound¬ 
ed by Engels. They say civilisation 
and culture began with agriculture. 
Just like most Marxists, they say 
that class, civilisation, mathematics, 
culture, writing, reading and much 
more all began with agriculture. In 
the words of one leading British 
archaeologist, “nothing much hap¬ 
pened” before agriculture - implying 
that hunter-gatherers have no culture 
and no civilisation, and therefore 
hold little interest. Of course, for an 
archaeologist hunter-gatherers are 
not that interesting, because they 
leave little material culture under 
the ground to be dug up. But that is 
an argument that flows from their 
method: site excavation. Yet from 
an anthropological point of view 
hunter-gatherers are as cultured, as 
civilised, as human as we are today, 
if not more so. 

So the archaeologists take pretty 
much the opposite view to Engels. 
He argued that the collapse of mat¬ 
rilineal clans represented the world- 
historic defeat of women. This was 
when cattle-owning, wealthy, au¬ 
thoritarian men took over, and from 


this initial dynamic of male oppres¬ 
sion over women all subsequent 
stratification emerged. The destruc¬ 
tion of women’s leadership role in 
the original matrilineal clans re¬ 
sulted in the proto-class relationship 
from which all subsequent types of 
oppression emerged. That was the 
way Engels argued it. 

The left has never picked up 
on that argument in considerable 
detail, but for us in the Radical 
Anthropology Group this is a key 
issue - it tries to bring anthropol¬ 
ogy into Marxism in order to rearm 
the Marxist argument about where 
things went wrong. If we can work 
out where things went wrong we 
can learn about how things were 
before, and therefore how, as a 
species, we are capable of being 
egalitarian and democratic, as we 
once were. Therefore, we rearm 
ourselves by locating the counter¬ 
revolution as an historical moment, 


as the consequence of material and 
historical factors - not something 
innate in our being. This complete¬ 
ly changes the argument. 

Sex strike 

The sex-strike theory, as outlined by 
Chris Knight and Camilla Power, can 
explain how we overthrew animality 
and established human culture. The 
sex-strike model is one of a lunar- 
scheduled, ritual system, in which 
dark moon is the trigger for women 
to seclude themselves, to be invio¬ 
late, and thereby to motivate men 
as husbands to remove themselves 
and prepare for a logistical big-game 
hunt in which they call upon their 
brothers. Therefore, men have two 
sides to them: husbands and broth¬ 
ers; as do women: wives and sisters. 
This sexual economic system rotates 
around a lunar cycle between dark 
moon, when ritual power is switched 
on, and full moon, when ritual power 


is switched off. 

The optimum conditions for this 
model are mass, big-game plenty and 
it appears that the big-game animals 
died out about 10,000 years ago, at 
the end of the Palaeolithic. It may 
have been earlier, but that is a rough 
estimate. So, the optimum condi¬ 
tions for sex strike theory collapsed 
around 10,000 years ago. There 
then followed a period known as the 
Mesolithic, when our ancestors con¬ 
tinued to hunt, but in much smaller 
bands, as the game was smaller and 
less plentiful. 

The Neolithic begins around 6,000 
years ago in north-west Europe, and 
that is the moment archaeologists 
beat their drum and claim farming 
began. But this is not the case. In fact, 
the hunter-gatherers still carried on 
hunting, but they also herded cattle 
and occasionally planted crops. That 
is what is now being debated among 
British archaeologists - whether or 


not the term ‘farming revolution’ is 
appropriate, and if so what its prop¬ 
erties are. 

Whereas in the sex-strike model 
the cosmic calendar is the moon, the 
monument-building cultures of the 
Neolithic give symbolic significance 
to the sun. This provides an impor¬ 
tant clue as to how we can interpret 
the pre-history of north-western 
Europe. 

A counterrevolution in pre-histo¬ 
ry, coming out of a previously egali¬ 
tarian system, will not look like a 
modem counterrevolution in class 
societies. In the French revolution, 
for example, the bourgeoisie over¬ 
threw the aristocracy - one mling 
class replacing another - and this was 
a very sharp class conflict concen¬ 
trated within a narrow historical pe¬ 
riod. By contrast, a counterrevolution 
against the egalitarianism of the col¬ 
lapsing big-game hunting societies 
of the Palaeolithic would have been 
incremental and very gradual, and it 
would not declare itself a counter¬ 
revolution until the very end of the 
sequence, clearly. So throughout the 
4,000-5,000 years of the Mesolithic 
and the 3,000-4,000 years of the 
Neolithic we would predict that the 
counterrevolution would be build¬ 
ing, gradually infiltrating different 
spheres of society, and in particular 
where oppressive gender relations 
are being introduced. 

Lunar and solar 

Paradoxically, Stonehenge was de¬ 
signed so that when looked at from 
the Heel Stone it appears as a solid 
wall of stone apart from two gaps - 
one at the top and one at the bottom. 
It was designed specifically so all the 
gaps were filled except those two. 
The lower gap is exactly aligned with 
winter solstice sunset, and the upper 
gap with what is called the southern 
minor standstill moonset. Therefore 
there is an alignment of identity, with 
the sun below and the moon above, 
and it so happens that when they are 
both in their ‘windows’, the moon is 
dark. Therefore Stonehenge is de¬ 
signed to synchronise winter solstice 
sunsets with dark moon once every 
19 years - when southern minor 
standstill moonsets occur. 

It so happens that the lunar disc is 
half a degree in diameter, as is the so¬ 
lar disc. The original Palaeolithic lu¬ 
nar template is synchronised around 
dark moon. If you want to have a 
male usurpation of female power, 
what do you do? Have light rather 
than darkness. You can pretend you 
are still respecting the moon, whilst 
simultaneously displacing it by link¬ 
ing it to the sun. If there is also a 
need to cut down the monthly ritual 
seclusion of women, what do you do? 
Have it twice a year at the solstices. 
Why then? Because lunar standstills 
were discovered, almost certainly in 
the Orkneys and/or Ireland, when the 
phases of the moon could be syn¬ 
chronised to the solstice suns. 

It was an amazing discovery that 
we still have difficulty in understand¬ 
ing because of our different thought 
process. We think about spheres in 
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The two gaps when Stonehenge is viewed at winter solstice 
and and southern minor standstill from the Heel Stone 


space. But they thought in terms of 
horizon astronomy, and worked out 
that twice every 19 years the dark 
moon would exactly coincide with 
winter and summer solstice. Thus 
Stonehenge and all other monuments 
in north-west Europe during the late 
Neolithic and early Bronze Age were 
built to take advantage of the coin¬ 
cidence. 

Even more amazingly, this aston¬ 
ishing discovery of archaeoastrono¬ 
my was made by a man called Clive 
Ruggles, who hates his own data 
and discourages extensive discus¬ 
sion of the moon. We have arrived 
at a position where we on the left 
can take these arguments and use 
them to point to the power of Engels’ 
theory of primitive communism and 
the counterrevolution, but the people 
who actually made this discovery 
cannot handle its magnitude. They 
do not want to discuss them at their 
conferences. 

Silbury Hill is the largest man¬ 
made structure in European pre-his¬ 
tory, located in Avebury, Wiltshire. It 
is a truncated pyramid of chalk and 
stone, and from the Avebury circle 
it appears as a cropped little rise just 
peering over the horizon of the ad¬ 
jacent Wadden Hill - of course, the 
view would have been of pure white 
chalk. My argument is that Avebury 
circle is specifically designed for 
a ritual to be run at winter solstice 
sunset. Both this and Stonehenge 
exemplify the monument-building 
cultures of the Neolithic. 

Gender of power 

But remember what Engels said. The 
counterrevolution began with gender 
oppression. So how does this discus¬ 
sion of the sun and moon get us close 
to Engels’ point? 

First of all, we must take a step 
back. Camilla Power has developed 
out of sex-strike theory something 
called the ‘gender of power’ mod¬ 
el. This model is very good, and 
gives us a completely different way 
of understanding gender. She fol¬ 
lowed through the consequences of 
Palaeolithic women rejecting men’s 
approaches for sex, which would 
have been a problem in all pre- 
cultural situations. She asked how 
the animal mate-recognition system 
works, and posited that it works by 
animals signalling to each other that 


they are of the right species and the 
right sex, and that this is the right 
time for intercourse. These are the 
three channels for the animal mate- 
recognition system. 

Therefore, at the most mini¬ 
mal the signal given by primordial 
women, bonded together in coali¬ 


tions to reject the advances of men 
for intercourse, is (without assuming 
language): I am the wrong species, 
I am the wrong sex, and this is the 
wrong time. Symbolically this could 
be represented by horns, suggesting 
animality, or a zebra penis strapped 
around the waist, and by covering 
oneself in blood, suggesting it is not 
the right time to be making sexual 
advances. The model argues that 
there is a power mode to enter, and 
this applies to men as well. In their 
role as brother, men would also have 
colluded with their sisters in the 
masquerade, where they would have 
expressed that they are not in hetero¬ 
sexual mode. This is the sacred way 
to portray oneself as untouchable by 
marital expectations. This is the way 
to seclude oneself. 

We still do this today and we call 
it carnival. There is nothing so bor¬ 
ing as to attend carnival with your 
marital partner. Carnival is the time 
when we divest ourselves of marital 
obligations, we engage in merging 
ourselves with the collective; and 
there is nothing as playful as cross¬ 
ing gender. 

So we would predict that gen¬ 


der of power would be the medium 
through which women, in strong coa¬ 
lition with their brothers, would have 
colluded to establish themselves as 
powerful. If we are to talk of a coun¬ 
terrevolution, then we would predict 
that women’s role in the gender of 
power would have been diminished 
and men would have appropriated 
its signature as a way to usurp the 
power of women and monopolise it 
for themselves. 

In matrilineal clans these rituals 
would be playful, as in carnivals. 
Moral men would have laughed and 
enjoyed the joke of women covered 
in blood and dancing as animals or as 
men, and joined in. That would have 
been how it was under an egalitarian 
system. If we switch to a counter¬ 
revolution, in which men are mo¬ 
nopolising power, then it would be 
different. Women would be branded 
as polluted and excluded from the 
charade, and the men themselves 
would have taken over that charade, 
made themselves close to animal, and 
close to blood, in particular control¬ 
ling the point at which blood would 
be spilled, and also closer to the op¬ 
posite sex, despite the fact that they 
are monopolising power. These are 
the assumptions the gender-of-power 
model would make for a counter¬ 
revolution. 

Notice the way I have phrased it. 
Under egalitarian conditions there 
is symmetry, where men as broth¬ 
ers would masquerade as women. 
Therefore we would expect to find 
equivalence in the archaeological 
record, where men and women are 
equally involved in this gender-of- 
power metamorphosis. This can 
be termed ‘symmetrical gender of 
power’. 

However, in a counterrevolution 
we would predict the evidence would 
become skewed. Men would monop¬ 


olise the ritual. Pollution concepts 
would marginalise women - under 
the ultimate threat of gang rape or 
death. Shaman priests would take 
over the role of managing and organ¬ 
ising order. Men must be cultural he¬ 
roes and carry the burden of organis¬ 
ing the cosmos, as women cannot be 
trusted. Men would dominate public 
spaces, and take on animal charac¬ 
teristics. We would also predict that 
lunar logic would be appropriated 
and subsumed to the solar rhythms, 
and that there would be male cults 
of specialist knowledge - secret, in¬ 
ner knowledge, restricted to the men 
alone. The more that knowledge is 
an inversion and an appropriation 
of women’s knowledge, the better 
their ability to undermine primordial 
women’s power. 

Neolithic 

We can now test our thesis. Think of 
arguments advanced by some femi¬ 
nist archaeologists, that the Neolithic 
was a lovely, fluffy, egalitarian socie¬ 
ty, where everyone loved each other. 
If this was the case, we would predict 
that there would be a symmetrical 
gender of power, in which men and 


women would be equally marked, 
there would be some indication of 
women’s leadership role, there would 
be no human sacrifice (or at least 
we would be worried if we found 
evidence of it). There would be no 
monuments, as hunter-gatherers very 
rarely built monuments. Instead they 
enjoy themselves, tell stories and 
dance. 

But there is clear evidence of nu¬ 
merous monuments built during the 
Neolithic. The more archaeologists 
dig, as they attempt to uncover evi¬ 
dence of farming, villages and hous¬ 
es (which they never find), the more 
they find evidence of monuments 
aligned with the sun and the moon. 
And they hate their own discoveries. 

However, if we just predict this, 
we are not going to get at the details 
of a counterrevolution. I would pre¬ 
dict that we would find asymmetry 
in the way gender-marking is made 
in the Neolithic, if men are displac¬ 
ing women as powerful elders within 
the monument-building cultures. In 
that case we need specific markers 
of gender in the Neolithic. But this is 
pre-history, so it is difficult. 

For archaeologists the shapes of 
stones used in monuments are an 
indication of gender. The stones at 
West Kennet Avenue at Avebury, 
for example, have been classified as 
either lozenge or pillar stones, de¬ 
pending on their shape. The former 
denotes a female stone, the latter a 
male. There is a consensus amongst 
archaeologists on this. But these 
monuments were built in about 2,500 
BC - the late Neolithic or the early 
Bronze Age. The monuments are lo¬ 
cated in a particularly unusual posi¬ 
tion, distributed across a landscape 
with hills all around them. Very dif¬ 
ferent to the way we would think of 
displaying monuments, in a centrally 
organised fashion. 


Here is a quote from Isabel Smith, 
the archaeologist who wrote up the 
results of the original excavating 
team working at what is known as 
the occupation site: “If the A and B 
stones in the circles and avenue do 
indeed represent male and female 
symbols, the implication must be 
that the monuments were dedicated 
to a fertility cult.” 

If this is correct, then the gender- 
of-power theory is wrong, because it 
argues that a male pillar stone will be 
a little bit female, while the female 
lozenge stone will be a little bit male. 
But here we have stereotypically 
male and female stones representing 
a fertility cult. According to the gen- 
der-of-power theory, fertility comes, 
paradoxically, from mixing up your 
gender, not from being female or 
male. Only when you are sacred and 
powerful are you the source of fertil¬ 
ity. This occurs when women mas¬ 
querade as men, and men as women - 
quite the opposite of what we predict 
in our culture. So, if the archaeolo¬ 
gists are right, then Camilla Power’s 
theory is wrong. 

Now let us assess the occupation 
site in greater detail. What do the 


holes within it actually contain? In 
other such sites debris from an oc¬ 
cupation has been found. But these 
holes contain nothing of the sort. 
Instead they contain exotic stones, 
very special, unusual tools, and ani¬ 
mal and human remains. All this is 
atypical of occupation debris. 

Julian Thomas conducted an 
extensive study of these Neolithic 
holes. He claims they have nothing 
to do with occupation debris. Instead 
he posits that they are ritual deposits 
representing a complex syntax de¬ 
signed to relay some sort of message. 
When we do find holes which were 
storage pits, or occupation debris, 
they look quite different from these, 
so the holes in the occupation area 
cannot be used as evidence to sup¬ 
port the claim that it is an occupation 
area. 

In the middle of the occupation 
area is stone position 30b. Protestant 
bigots smashed up most of the 
Avebury monuments in the 18th 
century. When the monuments were 
excavated, remains of the stones that 
had been smashed up were found, 
along with the holes where the stones 
had been placed. Concrete markers 
were placed where stone pillars and 
lozenges had stood. The excavators 
believed position 30b must have 
contained a stone, as that was what 
the pattern dictated, but their exca¬ 
vations found no hole, no pit and 
no remains. Nevertheless, they were 
so convinced that there had to have 
been a stone pillar that they placed a 
marker there regardless. 

As Smith states, “... the holes ... 
cannot be interpreted as adjuncts of 
normal habitation. It is difficult to 
evade the conclusion that this site 
has a direct connection with the av¬ 
enue and it is a coincidence worthy 
of remark that no evidence could be 
found for the existence of a stone op¬ 


posite stone 30a ... the coincidence is 
a curious one.” So what is the point 
here? Essentially that the occupa¬ 
tion area was not an occupation area. 
They have a marker at 30b where 
there was no stone. 

Now we ask the question, what 
is the sequence of pillar and loz¬ 
enge stones along the avenue? Until 
recently I had repeated the claim 
that all these stones are pillars and 
lozenges, that they are all opposite 
each other, and that they alternate all 
along the length of the avenue. But 
this is not actually the case. 

I decided to assess the site in a 
way that was as generous as possible 
to the orthodox argument. I classified 
the stones according to whether they 
were pillars or lozenges, but pillar and 
lozenge stones are not opposite each 
other, nor do they alternate along the 
length of the avenue. In fact there are 
only four instances where that hap¬ 
pens. There are also four instances 
where pillar is opposite pillar, and 
lozenge opposite lozenge. So you 
may just as well say that this set-up 
represents gay and lesbian bonding 
as conclude it is evidence of a het¬ 
erosexual fertility cult. Heterosexual 
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opposition is chosen because it is conven¬ 
ient to the modem arguments about the 
source of fertility. This is the logic of the 
archaeological theory, but there is no ac¬ 
tual evidence for it. 

In total there are 15 pillars and 11 loz¬ 
enges, but instead of the 11 possible paired 
opposites, there are only four. So what is 
going on? It is not that they were short of 
stones. The fertility model simply does 
not work - the entire argument is flawed 
once it is assessed in detail. 

Lunar rhythm 

So let us rescue the gender-of-power mod¬ 
el from the archaeological flame. We shall 
firstly assume the builders knew what 
they were doing: that they placed these 
stones in this formation for a reason. We 
shall also use a prediction from gender-of- 
power and sex-strike theory, and assume 
the missing stone at 30b is meant to be 
missing. 

Would that be useful? Yes, it would, 
because 30b is the 29th-and-a-half pair¬ 
ing of stones from the Avebury Circle and 
29.5 days is the average length of the lu¬ 
nar month. Now, if you recall, sex-strike 
theory predicts that ritual and economic 
cycles follow a lunar rhythm. It is a hy¬ 
pothesis, not proof, but it is interesting, 
as sex-strike theory is the only theory that 
would predict it. 

So how can we test its accuracy? I am 
going to say something a little crazy now. 
Where there is no stone, that represents 
ritual power, compared to the stones which 
are stereotypically male and female. I will 
argue that they are weak and irrelevant, 
compared to where there is nothing, which 
is powerful. It seems a paradoxical argu¬ 
ment to make, but it is the road I am go¬ 
ing to go down, because sex-strike theory 
would predict this. The method is to stick 
with a theory that works, and make pre¬ 
dictions in order to determine whether the 
oddest of hypotheses can have any basis 
at all. 

Looking at the plan of the West Kennet 
Avenue so-called occupation area, you 
can see that the missing 30b is pretty 
much in the middle. Here there were two 
artificial pits dug, and 10 natural holes, 
each filled with a complex combination of 
materials - probably originally stored in 
bags and subsequently placed there. The 
holes were shallow - about two-and-a-half 
feet deep, three feet in diameter - and oval 
in shape. Round about position 30b the 
line of holes comes to an end - there is a 
shift from left to right if you are walking 
towards Avebury Circle, pivoted around 
position 30b. 

Notice, there are 12 holes: 10 actual 
holes, two pits, and one place where a 
stone was not placed. Twelve plus one 
makes 13, and 13 is the number of full 
or dark moons in one year. Now you are 
going to say Lionel Sims has gone crazy 
- you can make numbers mean anything 
you like. Nevertheless, this is another 
interesting coincidence, because 29-and- 
a-half is the average length of the lunar 
month, and 13 the number of full or dark 
moons in one year. So now we have two 
numbers with lunar-solar properties. 

What about the shift from left to right? 
In anthropology left versus right symbol¬ 
ises female versus male, and this symbol¬ 
ism is nearly universal in all of Earth’s 
cultures. Left becomes synonymous with 
being wretched and polluted, and right 
with being powerful and male. Now we 
are building up evidence which is leading 
us toward some sort of possible conclu¬ 
sion. 

We must offer our gratitude to the ar¬ 
chaeologists. They have done a lot of 
work. They dig in all weathers and write 
meticulous reports of their findings, which 
provides us with useful evidence. So we 
are able to enquire into the specifics of 
what their findings tell us about point 30b. 
Here there is a marked concentration of 
flint artefacts, in fact thousands of pieces 
of cut flint right next to 30b. Not only that: 
around position 32, and hole 10, we find 
the butt end of a polished stone axe, and 
at hole 7 we find the other piece of that 
same axe: the sharp bit. So therefore we 
have on the right, when walking toward 
the Avebury Circle, implements of cutting 
and death - knives, razor sharp flints and 


axes. When we switch over to position 29, 
we find a sacrificed man, and further down 
in most pits we find dismembered animal 
remains - products of blood and death, and 
all pivoting around 30b. 

Other than that there are the oddest 
proportions of charcoal from wild plants 
and trees in these holes. The archaeolo¬ 
gists did a brilliant job of working out the 
proportion of hazel, hawthorn, blackthorn, 
oak and elm in each hole. From Celtic 
mythology we know certain trees carry 
certain meanings. And when we assess 
the archaeologists’ evidence about the 
proportions of each of these trees, we find 
a very specific pattern - particularly as to 
the proportions of hazel and hawthorn, but 
also in relation to the smaller amount of 
blackthorn, oak and elm that are organised 
in these holes. 

We find that there is a sort of diacriti¬ 
cal opposition, in which hazel is dominant 
in one and hawthorn is minor, and then, 
switching to the other side, hawthorn is 
dominant and hazel is minor. It is as though 
each are reflecting and opposing the other 
from the left and right sides of the avenue. 
The systematic properties of hazel, haw¬ 
thorn, blackthorn, elm and oak, in terms 
of their seasonality, seem to be referring 
to white and red, wet and dry, water and 
fire, death and rebirth, systematically or¬ 
ganised as cyclical seasonal markers. 

Therefore, when we add together all 
the themes - the flint, the bone remains, 
the charcoal - and assess what we have 
got, we see female versus male, moon ver¬ 
sus sun. These are the themes that emerge 
from the material culture which is organ¬ 
ised around and within the occupational 
area. 

Now, remember, the stereotypical 
heterosexual model of fertility would 
predict that there would be the greatest 
ritual elaboration around the most fertile 
couple. For archaeologists this would be 
a male and female couple. From that as¬ 
sessment we would predict that the great¬ 
est ritual elaboration would be around 
stones 13, 14 and 15, not around 30b, 
which, as the missing stone, appears to 
be of no gender according to the archae¬ 
ologists’ model. 

If, however, position 30b is dark moon, 
because that is where blood is spilt, then 
positions 13, 14 and 15 represent full 
moon 15 or so days later. Therefore the 
archaeological model fits a full moon 
location, whereas 30b fits a dark moon 
location. Only if you accept the gender- 
of-power model can you come up with a 
worthwhile argument about 30b. Position 
30b, where there is no stone, must be the 
place where blood was being spilt. 

There are no artefacts whatsoever 
around stones 13, 14 and 15. No holes 
were dug around their base and there is 
no ritual elaboration. This gives us confi¬ 
dence that position 30b is ritually potent 
because it is the place that marks dark 
moon. And this is exactly what sex-strike 
theory would predict. Dark moon is the 
place where blood is spilt. In egalitarian, 
Palaeolithic, big-game-hunting societies, 
this blood would have been naturalised, 
menstrual and synchronous. This is play¬ 
ful blood. You do not have to do anything 
awful for that blood to emerge. On the 
contrary, it is the signal for sororal soli¬ 
darity. 

By contrast, in the Neolithic we have 
human sacrifice as a way to manufac¬ 
ture blood. We have, along the length of 
the avenue, at least five male sacrifices, 
mostly teenagers. But these are monu¬ 
ments of human sacrifice. So where there 
was no stone perhaps that is where some¬ 
one stood and that is where their blood 
was spilt, before being processed and in¬ 
tegrated into the holes along the avenue. 
And perhaps that is the reason why there 
was no stone placed at 30b. 

I am trying to both confirm and test 
Camilla’s gender-of-power model. 
Where are the male burials along the left 
of the avenue placed? They are all placed 
on the north-east side of these stones, and 
are shaped, if anything, like lozenges - 
certainly not pillars. They are therefore 
female stones. The archaeological evi¬ 
dence shows that these male sacrifices 
were cut along the length of their long 
bones, meaning they would have bled 
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profusely before they died. One of them 
even has a humerus rammed into his 
skull. It is not pretty. It is human sacri¬ 
fice, where as much blood as possible is 
spilt. 

Remember what the model predicts: 
ritual power is mobilised at the point at 
which blood is spilt. This is playful dur¬ 
ing the Palaeolithic, with the use of men¬ 
strual blood or red ochre. In the Neolithic 
it is sacrificed blood - animals or humans, 
or both. They are placed at the base of 
female stones - which also fits the theory 
- but now we have authoritarianism, per¬ 
versity entering the equation. Boys are 
being sacrificed. And notice no women 
are here. In fact, throughout the Avebury 
monuments we have only one piece of 
evidence of a woman - a very short wom¬ 
an with a bent spine - being sacrificed. 
Among all the burials at Stonehenge and 
Avebury, victims are overwhelmingly 
male. Therefore, men are being symboli¬ 
cally and ritually marked in their death 
and are being associated with female 
stones. 

This is exactly what the gender-of- 
power model would predict. That at the 
moment that blood is spilt there is a met¬ 
amorphosis of gender. You are both male 
and female, then you are ritually power¬ 
ful. But what is new is the perversity of 
human sacrifice and the authoritarianism 
of monument-building cultures. 

Seven dimensions 

Now to the conclusion. From the archae¬ 
ology and archaeoastronomy, I have come 
up with seven dimensions to show that 
there is an asymmetric appropriation of 
the logic of gender of power, seven di¬ 
mensions of counterrevolution, in which 
it is men that monopolise ritual in the 
Neolithic. 

One, we have child sacrifice in the 
Neolithic. At Woodhenge, a three-year- 
old girl had her head cleaved in two 
by an axe blow. Fluffy ideas about the 
Neolithic just do not fit the evidence of 
child sacrifice. 

Two, that the gender of power is mo¬ 
nopolised by males. The evidence for that 
is clear, some of which I have discussed. 

Three, that monumental architecture - 
masses of chalk and stone - is a signal to 
outsiders, a signal of strength and power, 
as well as a signal to insiders: follow this 
cult, follow this religion; look how big 
this monument is, look how small you are 
alongside it. It is a way to intimidate the 
people within your own group to make 
them loyal to this or that religion. 

Four, there are overwhelmingly male 
burials - burials that are few in number, 
compared to the size of population neces¬ 
sary to build these monuments. Thus they 
are elite burials, and within these burial 
grounds are rich grave goods - gold, silver 
and other exotic stones. 

Five, there is hardly any evidence for 
the burial of women - almost certainly 
they were cremated and their ashes dis¬ 
persed in local rivers. That is the best 
explanation we have of how the bodies 
of non-elite men and most women were 
disposed of. 

Six, lunar symbolism is attached to so¬ 
lar symbolism. The archaeoastronomy of 
West Kennet Avenue is overwhelmingly 
focused on winter solstice sunset, and on 
southern minor standstill moonset, which 
is another way of doing what happens at 
Stonehenge. 

Seven, lunar standstills become secret, 
male cult knowledge, in which there is 
another version of the moon, now spread 
over the course of one year, and lunar 
phases coincide with solstice suns. Not 
only that, but the lunar phases go in re¬ 
verse order to the way in which the lunar 
phases go in the sky. I have labelled this 
‘asymmetric gender of power’, denoting 
the way in which elite males monopolise 
ritual in the late Neolithic. 

The monuments are lying machines. 
They lie to outsiders and insiders about 
how the moon really works. They are fab¬ 
rications, claiming the moon was appro¬ 
priated through the male solstice rhythm, 
and not according to a naturalistic lunar 
rhythm that would coincide with the cy¬ 
cles within which we were bom as a revo¬ 
lutionary species • 
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Capitalism 
versus 
the volcano 


It was right to put 
safety above profits 


James Turley argues that there is more to the Eyjafjallajokull volcano than disruption to tourists 


T he disruption caused by the 
gigantic ash column over 
Iceland is another monument 
to the idiocy of capitalism. With the 
skies of western Europe a no-fly zone 
for a week, a not so remarkable natu¬ 
ral event has provoked a very human 
sort of chaos. 

British newspaper headlines were 
for days dominated by the plight 
of stranded holidaymakers, push¬ 
ing even the election campaign off 
the front pages. Yet volcanoes erupt 
frequently enough, famously so in 
Iceland, and sometimes with re¬ 
ally severe consequences in terms 
of destruction and loss of life. But 
aviation, weather and safety ex¬ 
perts warned that the huge plume 
of volcanic ash bellowing out 
from the polysyllabic mountain of 
Eyjafjallajokull and covering much 
of western European airspace would 
reduce pilot’s visibility and dam¬ 
age their aircraft. There are many 
potentially adverse consequences - 
the external plating can be eroded, 
fuel lines can get clogged up, and 
in the extremely hot temperatures 
of a jet turbine the ash can fuse into 
a hard and glassy substance which 
reduces engine power. The worst- 
case scenario is nothing short of a 
10,000-metre plummet to almost 
certain death. 

Not surprisingly then, closing 
airspace affected by a volcanic 
eruption is a requirement under in¬ 
ternational safety regulations for¬ 
mulated by the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation when a red 
alert is issued. ICAO insists that 
there is “no definition of a safe con¬ 
centration” of volcanic dust when 
it comes to aircraft. True, most 
planes would surely have made it 
through the Eyjafjallajokull dust 
without disaster striking, but it is 
believed that, within the larger 
ash cloud, there will be pockets 
of particularly dense concentra¬ 
tions of particles that could cause 
severe damage. 

As the no-fly ban ticked by one 
day after the other, airline bosses 
sought to throw doubt on the warn¬ 
ings and the need for the shutdown. 
British Airways sent a lone aircraft 
from London to Cardiff in order to 
‘prove’ that is was safe (proving noth¬ 
ing, of course). And the Tory media 
joined in the campaign. The London 
Evening Standard accused the chief 
executive of the Civil Aviation 
Authority of “blundering” over the 
flight ban and held him responsi¬ 
ble for costing the British economy 
£1 billion. Transport minister Lord 
Adonis was put on the defensive by 
the Tories, and the government did 
everything it could to appear to be 
doing something decisive .... aircraft 
carriers, fleets of busses in Spain 
and all. However, after six days the 


ban on flying was officially lifted, as 
meteorologists announced that the 
Eyjafjallajokull dust had consider¬ 
ably thinned, by 80%, making it safe 
to reopen airports for business. The 
sting in the tail being, of course, that 
the airline bosses are now demand¬ 
ing compensation from the taxpayer 
... having failed to take out sufficient 
insurance cover to compensate for 
their losses. 

So what to make of the 
Eyjafjallajokull crisis? The first 
unignorable fact highlighted by 
all this was the sheer complex¬ 
ity of modern society. Air travel in 
western Europe, for a start, is not 
simply a matter of convenience 
for holidaymakers - the disruption 
had all manner of knock-on effects 
in the economy and social life at 
large, from missed hours at work 
or school to cancelled meetings and 
appointments. Talks over the Greek 
International Monetary Fund bailout 
were disrupted and foreign delega¬ 
tions had to abandon plans to attend 
the state funeral of erstwhile Polish 
president Lech Kaczynski. 

Perishable goods, typically flown 
from their point of origin to markets 
far afield, were stuck on the ground 
- and, as is their way, perished. An 
article in The Guardian on Kenya 
(April 20) pointed out that exports 
of flowers and other plants to Europe 
account for $3 million a day’s worth 
of trade - every day that flights into 
Europe are cancelled, Kenyan farm¬ 
ers and capitalists literally lose that 
amount of money. In lean economic 
times in the global periphery, this 
means livelihoods are at stake. 

Underlying this is the second in¬ 
contestable fact - though the objec¬ 
tive tendency is for the world to be¬ 


come more integrated, the greater the 
overall social complexity, the more 
the infrastructure that supports it is 
apparently rendered unresponsive. 
The airline industry alone was left 
making a loss estimated at £130 mil¬ 
lion a day, because it makes greater 
sense from the capitalist point of 
view to invest in more planes and 
more flights than to adopt anything 
like a contingency plan for when 
catastrophic disruption to air travel 
does arise - such as when a volcanic 
eruption coincides with an unusual 
weather pattern. 

Regarding the transport of goods, 
it is obviously true that any com¬ 
modity whose use-value is strictly 
time-limited - Kenyan flowers, for 
example - are transported by plane 
if they are to go more than a cer¬ 
tain distance, or they are not going 
to be transported at all. No mode of 
production will change that. All the 
same, is Europe really the most sen¬ 
sible destination for African flow¬ 
ers - or Africa really the most likely 
source of flowers for European cus¬ 
tomers? There is no underlying geo¬ 
graphical reason why this trade route 
exists - only the contingent machi¬ 
nations of the capitalist world mar¬ 
ket has made it so. A fortiori , there 
is no reason why a few lost export 
crops - luxury goods at that - should 
necessarily result in the sharpen¬ 
ing of rural poverty in a country. 
Yet the vicissitudes of international 
trade under capitalism make it so. 
For goods more important to human 
existence than ornamental flora, it 
should go without saying that they 
should be transportable using dif¬ 
ferent means - and, indeed, nobody 
in Britain is starving, as only 2% of 
our food imports are flown in. Some 


production lines in Europe are at a 
halt, however, for want of raw ma¬ 
terials, their owners’ short-termism 
backfiring just as has the airlines’. 

All this results from the submis¬ 
sion of vital conditions of production 
- the sustenance of a global infra¬ 
structure capable of bringing people 
and things alike to where they are 
needed - to the deepening anarchy 
of a system in secular decline. From 
the perspective of the individual 
firm the main thing is reducing costs 
and maximising profits in the short 
term. Hence the overdevelopment of 
certain means of transport, such as 
aircraft and roads, and the underde¬ 
velopment of railways, inland water¬ 
ways, ocean shipping and airships. 
For example, the government wants 
to a third runway at Heathrow to go 
ahead, as if the endless expansion of 
air travel was inevitable, beneficial 
and sustainable. However, the logic 
of capitalism demands exactly this 
course. From the perspective of so¬ 
ciety as a whole the results can be 
entirely irrational. Leave aside the 
danger of runway global warming, 
there is the tendency to push a par¬ 
ticular line of development to break¬ 
ing point. A banana may have arrived 
in Sainsbury’s from a freight plane or 
a refrigerated ship - but which is cho¬ 
sen is determined entirely by profit 
maximisation. And in the dog-eat- 
dog world of capitalism this produces 
a funnelling effect, as everyone seeks 
to reduce costs to the minimum. With 
that comes the danger of breakdown 
occurring with even the slightest un¬ 
expected disruption. 

Changing this requires planning 
on a grand social scale. It requires 
the ability to act consciously in 
response to social and natural im¬ 


pulses. Capitalism makes much 
of its innovation and dynamism, a 
consequence of its inability to sit 
still - but the ‘pure’ economic logic 
of capitalism imprisons what dyna¬ 
mism it does have in the individual 
firm, and has consequently given 
rise to ‘disaster management’ bu¬ 
reaucracies, such as the American 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, to step in when market 
failure truly is not an option. A 
capitalist firm can fly thousands of 
tourists to the far ends of the Earth 
in a day, but to evacuate a flooded 
city, it turns every time to the state. 
State bureaucracies, meanwhile, are 
hardly the most alert and responsive 
organisations imaginable. 

The Eyjafjallajokull volcano 
should remind humans that they are 
at the mercy of nature. We are part 
of and dependent upon nature. This 
eruption, which has not caused any 
disastrous lava flows or even much 
disruption within Iceland itself, is 
by no means a social catastrophe. 
However, should we reach a climate 
warming tipping point, by contrast, 
entire ecosystems will be upended; 
instead of dealing with stranded air 
passengers, we will face the possi¬ 
bility of the extinction of the human 
species itself. 

If capitalism is unable to get peo¬ 
ple around without clogging the air 
with planes, then it is liable to come 
up short when faced with the apoca¬ 
lypse. We need not be at the mercy 
of nature, though it is always ready 
to throw us a curveball. Under class 
society, however, we truly are, and 
coming to a more healthy relation¬ 
ship with the world around us de¬ 
pends on our ability to supersede 
capitalism • 
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